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HE expulsion of the Jesuits from 
T Spain (1773) is a fact of more than 

superficial importance to Italian litera- 
ture. lt marks, in fact, the greatest activity 
of literary interchange between Spain and 
Italy. Overlooking the anxieties of their 
banishment, the uncertainties of their prac- 
tical problems in a new country, so admir- 
ably described in Father Isla’s Memorial to 
Charles the Third, and confining ourselves 
to the merely literary aspect of the matter, 
we observe, first of all, that they brought 
to Italy an active, fermenting, alert, in- 
formed spirit of controversial antagonism. 
They were smarting under the continued 
strictures passed on their country by writ- 
ers of other nations, and resentful especially 
of judgments whose piquant superficiality 
appealed to the shallowness and the malig- 
nity of the general public. When we read 
a sentence like this: “En Londres y en Paris 
se piensa completamente, en Italia por mitad, 
y en Espaia tinicamente de un modo vege- 
table,” we can easily imagine the mental 
invectives of these full-blooded Spanish 
Jesuits, and their patriotic indignation. One, 
in a fit of ill-concealed anger, gives a full 
length portrait of the typical traveller in 
Spain, armed with a pocket dictionary. 
First of all he goes to see a church, or some 
convent. He meets some serious-minded 
priest; he starts talking about the paintings 
above the altar; shows off his erudition, 
mentioning Raphael, Correggio and Tizi- 
ano; explains the varieties of the schools of 
painting: That portrait, he says, is not orig- 
inal—it has been copied from Tiziano. He 
looks up at the bell-tower and says: It’s 
really a pity that there isn’t here some gad- 
get to preserve this Church from lightning. 
And he dwells at length on this invention 
unknown to those churchmen. Then he talks 
a little about literature, Dante, Petrarca, 
the sixteenth century writers, rating the ig- 
norance of the Spanish clergy. Finally he 
goes back to his posada and sets it down that: 


The clergymen and priests of Spain are a 
lot of ignoramuses, knowing nothing but 
the Peripatetic philosophers. José Cadalso, 
the quick-witted satirist, took the trouble of 
inventing a nicely-fitting nickname for such 
a type of traveller: viajantes a la violeta. 
In the fifth of his Cartas marruecas this type 
is exquisitely limned and corrosively par- 
ticularized. There we have the Spanish 
counterpart of the frivolous traveller of 
other nations: A young man from Madrid, 
anxious to go abroad. It is true, he con- 
fesses, that | don’t know how far it is from 
here to Toledo, nor if there is a University 
in Caravanchel, or a sea-port in Salamanca, 
or famed wheat-fields in Cadiz, or an arsenal 
in Zaragoza, or a factory of weapons in 
Murcia, or a celebrated cathedral in Vitoria; 
what is the population of Spain, who con- 
quered the Americas, what are our posses- 
sions in the Asiatic seas; what I wish to 
know is, the Vauxhall of London, the musi- 
cians of Amsterdam, the Luxembourg in 
Paris, how the guard is mounted in Pots- 
dam, what is the height of the houses in 
Vienna, what are the theatres in Naples, 
how many coffee-houses there are in Rome. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the 
rivalry between France and Spain ends with 
a confession of defeat on the part of the 
latter. The respective ideological positions 
become more and more stridulously con- 
trasted. At bottom the Spaniards, writes a 
distinguished Italian scholar, Luigi Sorren- 
to, wish to remain faithful to Christian 
thought that’ teaches us to become better 
in order to see truth, not to see truth in 
order to become better. For the Frenchmen 
the greatest glory and pride consists in knowl- 
edge, hence Encyclopedism. On the con- 
trary, the Spaniards have a tradition at odds 
with reality and modernity: Frenchification 
of Spanish culture attacks the most vital 
centers of Spain: Spaniards vie in destroy- 
ing the purity of their language. sQuién 
creyeraé que la lengua, tenida por la més 
hermosa de Europa dos siglos ha, se vaya 
haciendo unas de las menos apreciables? Tal 
es la prisa que se dan los espaioles a echar- 
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la a perder. 

With the decline of the political influence 
of Spain, the diffusion of the Spanish lan- 
guage declined also. The Jesuits exiled to 
Italy were soon aware of the fact that their 
tongue was practically unknown on Italian 
soil. Moreover, the general ignorance of the 
Latin language throughout Europe deprived 
Spanish writers of an outlet for their works 
written in Latin, and augmented the com- 
mon ignorance of things Spanish. The fre- 
quent misunderstandings arising between 
Italian and Spanish scholars are mainly due 
to unfamiliarity with the Spanish tongue. 
Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
French had prevailed in Europe, as French 
vogue had prevailed in dress, at table, cere- 
monies, conversations. On the other hand, 
as we remarked before, in Spain itself 
people vied in ruining and garbling and dis- 
figuring Spanish. The abuse of its flexi- 
bility, writes Cadalso, and the bondage of 
translators to their originals, have stripped 
the language of its natural beauties, since 
the translators do not know their own ton- 
gue and do not trouble about learning it; 
when they come across some lovely expres- 
sion in French, Italian, or English, they 
appropriate it; thus gallicisms, italianisms, 
anglicisms are heaped up. One of the Car- 
tas marruecas of Cadalso is a transcription 
of the fashionable speech of the upper 
classes in Spain at the time: “Hoy no ha 
sido dia en mi apartamento hasta medio 
dia y medio. Ptseme un deshabille y bonete 
de noche; hizo un tour en mi jardin. Man- 
dé pagar mi modista. Jugué al piquete. Mi 
nuevo Jefe de cocina es dwino: viene de arri- 
bar de Paris. Fué al espectdéculo: la Mayo- 
rina canté una cabatina pasablemente bien, 
etc. A wag suggested that blind men, in- 
stead of peddling almanacs on the streets, 
should go around selling broadsheets with 
the title: New Dictionary for the Use of 
Those Who Wish to be Understood and to 
Converse with Fashionable People Next 
Month. Who were these Jesuits, and what 
did they contribute to Italian culture? We 
shall try to give here a sketch of the person- 
alities of these Jesuits, and try to relate the 
controversy in which they were engaged 
— they had been given refuge on Italian 
soil. 

Girolamo Tiraboschi (Storia della lett.it.. 
tomo II, p. 38), speaking of Italian seven- 
teenth century literature, points out the re- 
markable part contributed by the Spaniards 
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toward the corruption of taste, of both post- 
Augustan times, and post-Renaissance. A 
cid concorse, he adds, il domino che gli 
Spagnuoli avevano allora in Italia. Questa 
ingegnosa nazione che sembra, direi quasi, 
per effetto del clima, portata naturalmente 
alle sottigliezze, e che percid ha avuti tanti 
famosi scolastici, e si pochi celebri oratori 
e poett, signoreggiavane allora in gran parte, 
e t loro libri st spargevano factlmente; il 
loro gusto sit comunicava, e come sembra 
che i sudditi si vestano delle inclinazioni e 
dei costumi dei loro signori, gli Italiani di- 
vennero per cosi dire Spagnuolit. As a proof 
of this contention, Tiraboschi advances the 
fact that Tuscany, being the section far- 
thest remote from Naples and Lombardy, 
then ruled by the Spaniards, was the least 
subject to this alteration, as if the infection 
were losing its violence by withdrawing from 
the source from which it had sprung. 

Tiraboschi’s contention deserves to be ex- 
amined closely, if one wants to get a proper 
view of the controversy we are about to 
treat. Questa ingegnosa nazione, che per 
effetto del clima... In this exaggerated, 
fundamental importance given by Tirabos- 
chi to the climate, linking ‘climate to the 
moral and intellectual make-up of the Span- 
ish nation, attributing their ingegnositd and 
their tendenza alle sottigliezze to the cli- 
mate, he was in effect shifting the terms of 
the controversy, about to be debated, from 
a merely literary viewpoint to another view- 
= where it was no longer a question of 
iterary tastes and characteristics and whims 
of style, but of the weightier and far more 
delicate problem of the whole being, nature 
and qualities, of the Spaniards. 

In fact, the Italian scholar must soon 
have perceived that he had stirred up a 
dangerous hornet’s nest, whose buzzing is 
not yet quieted. Tiraboschi (Lettera intorno 
al Saggio storico apologetico della lettera- 
tura spagnola dell’abate don Saverio Lampi- 
llas) even retreats a little, alleging that it 
was not in his intentions to contend that “Ja 
decadenza della letteratura debbasi al domi- 
nio spagnolo,” but that the influence of cli- 
mate under which both the post-Augustan 
and the post-Renaissance Spanish writers 
were born, “poté contribuire allo scadimento 
della nostra letteratura.” But the assertion 
which most decidedly and forcefully had 
raised the combativeness of Lampillas, and 
of other of his co-religionists, remained un- 
touched : “Se io dico,” continues Tiraboschi, 
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“che la nazione spagnola ha avuti pochi cele- 
bri oratori e poeti, dico ancora che ha avuti 
tanti famosi scolastici.” That, then, was the 
rub, that sore spot of Spanish scholasticism, 
on which Montesquieu, Voltaire, d’Alem- 
bert, the Encyclopedists generally, had been 
aiming their shafts. Tiraboschi’s could well 
seem, to a Spanish scholar of the end of the 
eighteenth century, a bitter satire; the more 
so that he put his concession to the Span- 
iards’ genius for scholasticism in the form 
of a compliment. And, naturally, weak is 
the defense of the apologists of Spain, in 
Spain itself, against the charge of Spain 
being the last citadel of the monster, Schol- 
asticism. Spanish apologists retort not by 
refuting the bulk of the accusation, but by 
falling back on the question of the origin 
of this plague. Scholasticism was unknown 
in Spain before being imported from Paris 
and Bologna, where Spanish students gath- 
ered to round off their intellectual educa- 
tion. 

Tiraboschi continues: JI clima sotto cui 
eran nati, congiunto alle cagiont morali, 
pote contribuire assai a condurli al cattivo 
gusto che in essi veggiamo. In this passage 
is included a very dangerous word, gusto, 
which we find appearing in the special mod- 
ern meaning, for the first time, in the eigh- 
teenth century, and whose acceptation is as 
yet very fluid and ill-defined. None of his 
Jesuit opponents, so far as I know, troubled 
about compelling the Italian accuser to de- 
fine this term of cattivo gusto. Yet the 
whole controversy revolves about this term. 
From a close study of the writings of the 
two sides, Spanish and Italian, it is evident 
that they differed in the acceptation of the 
term. Hence the misunderstandings. The 
expression “Buen gusto” originated in 
Spain. Bernardo Trevisano, in the “Intro- 
duction to the Reflections on Good Taste,” 
by L. A. Muratori, says it clearly. “Tal 
sentimento cosi bene accordato e disposto 
(che sembra goda di conformarsi a quanto 
la ragione acconsente) chiamarono alcuni 
una armonia dell’ingegno. Altri disscro che 
fosse il giudizio, regolato perd dall’arte. 
Certi, una squisitezza di genio. Ma gli Spag- 
nuoli, pit d’ogni altro nella metafora perspi- 
caci, ’'espressero con un laconismo facondo: 
Buon gusto.’ Apparently the problem is 
settled for good and all. But in Spain the 
term buen gusto has always had a very ex- 
tensive application. “Hombre de buen gus- 
to” was not only the man who succeeded in 


selecting the best in every sphere of life and 
art, but also the one who knew how to satir- 
ize, with a certain urbanity, ignorant and 
unrefined people. It happened in the eigh- 
teenth century that buen gusto authorized 
the doing of certain very extravagant things. 
The theory of buen gusto is very easy: its 
practice, very difficult, not being sufficiently 
handy to those who are ignorant of the 
rules. “Pero no esto sdlo,” says an apolo- 
gist of Spain, “una nacidn llama buen gusto 
a sus estilos y si no ve estos estilos en otras 
naciones las da por bdrbaras.” <A _ side- 
thrust at the Encyclopedists is here more 
than appropriate: “Hoy llaman filosofia en 
algunos payses a las extravaganzas desen- 
frenadas del entendimiento: ven que no hay 
en Espaiia este desenfreno extravagante, 
fallan al punto que no hay filosofia en Espa- 
fia: y por consiguiente que en Espaiia no 
hay gusto, porque aquélla es cimiento de 
éste. Acusannos de que no hay buen gusto 
en nuestra literatura. Yo estoy pronto 4 
suscribir dé la acusacién quando se me prue- 
be demonstrativamente que la mayor parte 
de lo que se sabe fuera de Espaiia junta en 
si las tres calidades de bello, de bueno, y de 
verdadero.” 

The passage just quoted will help to dem- 
onstrate that in Spain some minds had 
grasped that fundamental of all problems, 
definition and unequivocal usage of terms. 

Now, against Tiraboschi we find Xavier 
Lampillas, Juan Francisco de Masdeu, and 
Juan Andrés. By the side of Tiraboschi is 
Bettinelli, against whom are directed the 
main attacks of the Spaniards. Protecting 
the flanks of the Spaniards and Italians re- 
spectively, stand Estéban Arteaga, lo Spag- 
noletto, described by Isabell Teotochi Al- 
brizzi (Ritratti, Venecia, 1816) as impastato 
di nitro e di fuoco, and Pietro Napoli Sig- 
norelli, “overflowing with information re- 
garding the various legislations of every 
time.” 

Three points were hard-fought. They 
still remain the most interesting questions 
of the whole battle: 1. The question of 
Spanish literature of the Siglo de oro, at- 
tacked, as we saw, by Tiraboschi as the 
cause of the decadence of Italian literature 
of the same period; 2. The question of con- 
temporary literature, with special emphasis 
on the other nation’s ignorance of eigh- 
teenth century Spanish literary productions ; 
and 3. The question of the language. These 
three questions were naturally comprised in 
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a superior synthesis: The fundamental traits 
of the Spanish character. Of the three prin- 
cipal works produced by the Spanish-Italian 
controversy, namely: Saggio storico apolo- 
getico della letteratura spagnola contro le 
pregiudicate opinioni di alcuni modern 
autori italiani, by Xavier Lampillas; Storia 
critica della Spagna e della cultura spagnola, 
by Juan Francisco de Masdeu; Origine, 
progresso e stato attuale di tutta la lettera- 
tura, by Juan Andrés. The Storia critica 
by Masdeu is the most brilliant. The fail- 
ings of Spanish genius as enumerated by 
the Italian critics in their drive against 
Spain, Masdeu says, can be reduced to 
three causes: 1. The Spaniards, especially 
in poetry, let themselves be carried away by 
the excessive fervor of their fantasy without 
minding the rules of art; 2. Either by a 
genius of their own, or by a special char- 
acter of the Spanish tongue, they love meta- 
phors, affected hyperboles, high-flown ex- 
pressions and sonorous and pompous words ; 
3. They love beyond measure the quibblings, 
sophisms, and other subtleties of wit. 

To these charges Masdeu answers in re- 
gard to 1. The blemish of letting themselves 
be carried away by their imagination is not, 
in the first place, so general with the Span- 
ish poets as is usually believed. Lyric and 
epic poets are exempt from this blemish. 
All the force of this charge falls consequent- 
ly upon the authors of novels and dramatic 
works. Every excess can be pardoned to 
the former, on account of the very nature 
of the novel; as for the playwrights, not 
alone are the Spanish to blame, but all na- 
tionalities, indiscriminately. What art rules 
are not being violated by Ariosto? Todos 
saben el curioso nombre con que apodo el 
Cardenal de Este aquella masa informe de 
historias caprichosas, que componen aquel 
romance. The literary historian, Quadrio, 
one of the chief antagonists of Spanish 
drama, concedes that the Spanish play- 
wrights of the Golden Age, when they wish- 
ed to conform to the rules, did it with felic- 
ity, quoting Calderén, to whom he could 
have added Rueda, Cervantes, Solis, Rojas, 
and even of Lope de Vega. As for Lope, 
he published over two thousand original 
comedies, for the most part composed 
against the rules; not on account of his ig- 
norance of them, but on account of his con- 
descension to ignorant people, and to the 
ladies, the real arbiters of the Spanish stage. 
This is not a characteristically Spanish trait. 
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But this is not all. Many foreigners not 
only practiced, like the Spaniards, the cus- 
tom of humoring the audience, but placed 
it among the precepts of dramatic art. 2. 
As for the second accusation against Span- 
ish genius, exaggerated metaphors, etc., it 
is not always a blemish of the Spaniards. 
rather is it due to a particular turn and 
character of their language. Masdeu posits, 
at the outset, the dominant trait of it, un 
cierto ayre de Bella Nobleza. The com- 
parison between Spanish and Italian, which 
Masdeu conducts on original lines, and un- 
expectedly resolves into a flaming exaltation 
of the Castilian over the Italian. Unex- 
pectedly, because it is characteristic of these 
Jesuit apologists never to doubt the pre- 
eminence of Italian. Here are Masdeu’s 
conclusions: “En suma en el lenguaje Cas- 
tellano la combinacién dulce pero no ldn- 
guida de las letras; las varias terminacicues 
hermosas pero no cadentes ni dsperas de las 
palabras; la distribucién metédica, pero no 
uniforme de los acentos; la pronunciacién 
grave pero agradable de diversos sonidos; 
la copia de propias pero no afectadas ex- 
pressiones; la riqueza de nobles pero no 
violentas metdforas, la abundancia de pro- 
verbios ingentosos, de sublimes sentencias, 
de dichos llenos de sal, forman un dialecto 
tan noble y bello que no cede a ninguna de 
las lenguas vivas.” 

I have reported here the passage in ex- 
tenso because it is characteristic of the most 
extreme of the Jesuit apologists. Lampillas 
confines himself to recognizing the inevit- 
able decline of the diffusion of the Castilian 
and keeps safely to the shore, not daring to 
compare the intrinsic beauty of the two 
languages; in fact, he adopts a middle posi- 
tion, quoting Lagomarsini’s sentence: Nemo 
est barbarus lingua, sed moribu: nulla non 
lingua gravis, nulla non splendida, nulla non 
suavis, nulla non pulchra: si quis eam probe 
calluerit, eaque uti vel loquendo vel scriben- 
do sctenter possit. This was patently too 
little. Lampillas’ and Masdeu’s respective 
positions in regard to the language problem 
are due to their different attitude in regard 
to the Opera in musica, then the delight of 
Europe, the glory of the Italian language. 

We will close, not with discussion of the 
third charge laid to Spanish literature, since 
this would involve extensive investigation 
of the agudezas, but, as a fitting answer to 
Masdeu’s contention of the primacy of 
Spanish, with some remarks of Antonio 
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Eximeno, a Jesuit also, an historian of music 
and a student of Italian literature of the 
same period. Eximeno was living in Rome 
and refers to the way of speaking of the 
Roman women: “Ya notod Ciceroén que la 
pronunciacién mds graciosa del latin era la 
de las mujeres romanas. El temperamento 
delicado y la sensibilidad propia del sexo las 
hace facilisimas para encenderse en aquellas 
pasiones que desfogan enteramente por la 
lengua, como la tra, los zelos, la envidia, a 
las quales dan continuo pdbulo con las cu- 
riosistimas averigiiaciones de los hechos 


alienos. En sus criticas hardn dudar de la 
honestidad de Lucrecia a qualquiera que no 
comprenda la pasién que les hace hablar. 
Pero aun quando la mente las oyga con in- 
diferencia, el oydo se complace en gran ma- 
nera con aquel sonorisimo metal de voz, con 
aquella perfecta intonacion, con aquel beli- 
simo giro de tonos, con aquellas réplicas y 
apoyaturas con las quales esfuerzan lo que 
menos se debe creer. Sobre todo el oir en- 
colerizada a una muger romana equivale a 
una aria de teatro. 


BILDUNG UND SCHEINBILDUNG IM DEUTSCHEN SCHULWESEN DER 
GEGEN WART 
F. G. Bauer, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


geworden in Deutschland. Es braucht 

nur einer ein Schlagwort in die Welt 
zu brillen und gleich sind 20, 30 da die es 
ihm begeistert nachbrillen; es braucht nur 
einer einen bésen Buben zu haben, und 
schon halt er sich fiir einen gottbegnadeten 
padagogischen Reformer. Eine der schwei- 
rigsten Aufgaben der modernen Padagogik 
ist es darum, aus diesem polyphonen Stim- 
mengewirr die echten, wahren Stimmen 
auszuscheiden: das ist aber nur méglich bei 
intensivem Miterleben der gesamten moder- 
nen Kultur. 

Wie steht es nun um die héhere Schule in 
Deutschland? Wir deutschen Lehrer des 
20. Jahrhunderts haben, geblendet durch die 
unbestreitbaren Erfolge eines immer sub- 
tiler gewordenen Spezialistentums, in un- 
serem Bezirk allmahlich den Blick fiirs 
Ganze verloren. Wir haben allmahlich ver- 
gessen, dass Bildung einer Pflanze gleicht, 
die unaufhorlich neue Blatter, neue Bliiten 
treibt und treiben muss; wir tragen unauf- 
horlich neue Stoffe an unsre Schiiler heran, 
die nie und nimmer mehr zum Bildungsfak- 
tor fiir sie werden, da sie sich nicht zum 
Bildungskern zusammenschliessen. Bei je- 
der Gelegenheit fiihren wir das Schlagwort 
von der Allgemeinbildung im Munde, ohne 
zu ahnen, dass es gerade diese Alleswisserei, 
dieser Universalismus ist, der einer organi- 
schen Bildung hindernd im Wege steht. Die 
Schule ist fiir uns unter der Last von 
Hochststundenzahlen und Korrekturheka- 
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tomben seufzenden deutschen Lehrer all- 
mahlich zum unpers6nlichen Objekt blosser 
fach- und standesegoistischer Interessen ge- 
worden; die einen sehen in ihr nur noch 
die Versorgungsanstalt fiir das Alter, die 
andern vielleicht so etwas wie eine Lehran- 
stalt, wo sie, die Meister, den Lehrling vor- 
bereiten auf ein Leben, das spater einmal 
losgehn kann, wo sie ihn ausriisten mit hun- 
derterlei schonen Dingen, die er vielleicht zu 
irgend einem Zeitpunkt einmal brauchen 
kann, meist aber ebenso rasch wieder weg- 
wirft wie er sie miihselig erworben hat. Wo 
ist der Schiiler, der heute noch das Gefihl 
hatte, in der Schule daheim zu sein? Erst 
jenseits der Schule beginnt das Leben fiir 
ihn seine Reize zu entfalten; in der Schul- 
stunde kommt er sich vor wie hinter Klos- 
termauern. Die Antwort auf das Warum? 
fallt uns nicht sehr schwer, wenn wir auf- 
richtig sind: wir Lehrer des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts haben allmahlich vergessen, dass 
Schulzeit Jugendzeit, dass jede Schulklasse 
eine Lebensgemeinschaft ist, in der die To- 
talitat aller Lebensbeziehungen gelten sollte. 
Wir drangen uns dem Schiiler auf, wir 
wollen ihm immer nur von unserem Besitze 
geben, anstatt ihm jenen engen Pfad zu wei- 
sen, auf dem allein er zur Entfaltung und 
Entwicklung seines eigenen Ich kommen 
kann. Das zu vermittelnde Fachwissen ist 
uns in der staubigen Luft des Kollegsaales 
grossgewordenen Lehrern wichtiger als die 
natiirlich ungleich schwerer zu erreichen de 
organische Entfaltung der individuellen 
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Schiilerpersénlichkeit. Wollen wir aber den 
Zusammenbruch der modernen Schule ver- 
hindern, so gibt es nur noch einen Weg: 
alle Lebensgebiete, die der Schule zuganglich 
und dem Schiiler gemiass, miissen in die 
Schule hinein, damit der Schiiler sie als 
wirkliche Krafte erkennt, an denen er die 
eigenen Lebenskrafte bilden und entfalten 
kann. Wer unser heutiges System darauf- 
hin iiberpriift, findet freilich ganz andere 
Dinge. Anstatt das helle Sonnenlicht in un- 
sere Schulen hereinzulassen, schaffen wir 
gleichsam hinter geschlossenen Vorhangen 
und bei Kerzenlicht; anstatt unsre Schiiler 
mit dem Korkgiirtel ausgeriistet ins Wasser 
zu werfen, erteilen wir ihnen einen 9jahr- 
igen Trockenschwimmunterricht. 

Nicht um Sprachen, nicht um Mathema- 
tik, nicht um Erdkunde oder um Geschich- 
te dreht es sich. Soll die hohere deutsche 
Schule der Gegenwart nicht ihren urspriing- 
lichen Sinn verlieren, so muss sie diesen 
Zustand der Lebensfremdheit tiberwinden 
und dem ihr anvertrauten jungen Menschen 
ein aufs Wesentliche zielendes Verstandnis 
der ihn umgebenden Kulturgiiter vermit- 
teln, das ihn spontan zu eigener werterfiillter 
Arbeit treibt. 

Seit Jahrhunderten schon ringt die deut- 
sche Schule mit dem Problem des Bildungs- 
ideals. Noch heute sehen weiteste Kreise in 
ihr nur die Vorbereitungsanstalt auf den 
kiinftigen Beruf des Schiilers: daher die 
vielen Schultypen der Gegenwart mit ihren 
bis ins einzelnste ausgekliigelten Lehrplanen 
und Lehrverordnungen. Zuvorderst aber 
mochte jeder Schultyp dem Schiiler eine 
Allgemeinbildung vermitteln. Man_ tiber- 
schittet den Zégling mit Stoffen und mit 
Kenntnissen, versaumt es aber, ihm den 
Weg zu zeigen, wie er das Dargebotene 
verarbeiten kann. Das fiihrt naturgemass 
zum Skeptizismus und schliesslich zur vdlli- 
gen Abstumpfung: der Schiiler findet sich 
darein, dass es Spannungen in ihm gibt und 
geben darf, die er nicht zu tiberbriicken 
braucht. Hier miissen wir den Hebel anset- 
zen, wenn es in Zukunft anders werden soll. 
Unsre Tatigkeit in der Schule darf sich 
nicht auf die Materialherrichtung fiir den 
zukiinftigen Bildungsbau beschranken; der 
Schiiler sollte fiihlen, dass er in jeder Stun- 
de und auf jeder Stufe ein wenn auch 
vielleicht noch bescheidenes Ziel erreicht. 

Nur mit dem Begriff kann der moderne 
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Mensch noch Herr werden tiber die Massen 
des iiberkommenen Bildungsstoffes. Allein 
unsere Ueberlastung mit Stunden und mit 
Stoffen hat dazu gefiihrt, dass wir, um den 
Lernprozess zu beschleunigen, nur noch 
feste, fertige Begriffe an den Schiller heran- 
bringen. Wir sind es schon zufrieden, wenn 
er sie wenigstens entgegennimmt ; ob es ihm 
gelingt, diese Steine in nahrhaftes Brot um- 
zuwandeln, ist seine eigene Sache. Wir 
selber kiimmern uns den Deut darum. Die 
unvermeidliche Folge ist ein leerer, toter 
Enzyklopadismus ; der Schiiler wird besten- 
falls zum wandelnden Zettelkasten. 

Auch hierzulande diirfte es nicht unbe- 
kannt sein, dass der Erkenntnis dieser Dinge 
eine machtvolle Reformbewegung in 
Deutschland ihren aufriittelnden Erfolg 
verdankt: ich denke an die von Hugo Gau- 
dig zuerst in Leipzig ins Leben gerufene 
sogenannte Arbeitsschule. Die Arbeitsschule 
ist die Schule der Zukunft: sie kampft ge- 
gen die alte Lernschule, sie erstrebt ein leb- 
endiges Verstandnis der einzelnen Kultur- 
giiter durch Betatigung aller der geistigen 
und korperlichen Krafte, die schon bei ihrer 
Schaffung beteiligt waren, um so Aufnahme- 
willen und Aufnahmefreudigkeit beim 
Schiller zu steigern. Sie erstrebt weiter eine 
klare Trennung der verschiedenen Bildungs- 
stoffgruppen, eine starkere Betonung char- 
akteristischer Facher; sie versucht den Zu- 
sammenhang mit dem Leben der Gegenwart 
wiederherzustellen und dadurch, dass sie 
alle Stoffe gleichsam um einen Kern kris- 
tallisieren lasst, die bisher so verzettelte 
Schularbeit zur lebendigen Totalitat der Bil- 
dungskrafte emporzufiihren. Aber sie be- 
gegnet dabei allerlei Einwanden. Die An- 
hanger der alten Schule sagen, durch all- 
zustarke Rticksicht auf die individuelle Be- 
gabung des Schiilers werde der kategorische 
Imperativ der Pflicht verletzt, nur interesse- 
lose Arbeit sei ethisch gesund. Was ist dar- 
auf zu erwidern? Natiirlich darf die Laune 
nicht an die Stelle der wahren Neigung tre- 
ten; aber wir miissen uns einmal riicksichts- 
los klar werden dariiber, dass der mensch- 
liche Geist nichts annimmt, was ihm nicht 
zusagt. Die Lernschule arbeitet zu theore- 
tisch: die Arbeitsschule will ein positives, 
ein wesentliches Wissen, das mit der Person 
des Schiilers verwachsen ist und in ihm 
spontan weiterschafft. In dieser Schule der 
Zukunft muss es die héchste Aufgabe des 
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Lehrers sein, an das vorhandene Interesse 
des Schiilers anzukniipfen, den Drang zur 
Selbstbildung in ihm zu wecken und zu 
stirken, anstatt ihm einfach Kenntnisse ein- 
zutrichtern, gleichgiiltig ob sie seiner geisti- 
gen Struktur gemiss sind oder nicht. Es ist 
ja wahr, der gequalte menschliche Geist 
muss sich vieles einstopfen lassen, was ihm 
nicht unbedingt zusagt; aber verdauen, zu 
seinem Wachstum verwenden und als Teil 
seiner Bildung betrachten kann er solche 
Stoffe nicht. 

Man hat sich auch in Deutschland noch 
zu wenig bemiiht, das Wesen aller Bildung 
zu erfassen. Bildung ist doch wohl eine 
harmonische Ausgeglichenheit zwischen 
Aufnahme—und Verarbeitungsfahigkeit des 
Menschen. Nun hat aber alles menschliche 
Kulturgut seine ganz einmalige Form, be- 
dingt durch das Gesetz, nach dem es einst 
geschaffen wurde. Wer irgend welche Wis- 
senschaftsgiiter aufnehmen will, muss sich 
daher richten nach den Gesetzen der betr. 
Wissenschaft. Daraus geht klar hervor, dass 
der Einzelgeist niemals alle objektiven Ges- 
taltungen des Menschengeistes aufnehmen 
kann. Wohl aber muss er eines tun, was 
er bislang meist vernachlassigt hat: er muss 
die zuganglichen Bildungsinhalte unter sich 
in Beziehung setzen, in gréssere Zusammen- 
hange bringen und zu einer organischen Ein- 
heit ordnen. Bildung ist nichts anderes als 
die Organisation vielseitiger Erfahrung zu 
einer lebendigen Einheit der Pers6nlichkeit. 
Bildung ist, was in uns selbst weiterwachst, 
was unseren inneren Wert erhoht, was uns 
innerlich um- und weitertreibt. Daraus folgt 
schon, dass der Lehrer an héheren Schulen 
nicht mehr wie bisher von der Wissenschaft 
allein zu leben vermag: die kiinstlerische 
Seite des Lebens muss sich ihm ebenfalls 
erschlossen haben, denn nur so kann er sei- 
nen Unterricht Werte und Interessen schaf- 
fend gestalten. Der Lehrer sollte sich nicht 
nur hineindenken kénnen in seinen Stoff, er 
sollte auch seine eigene Seele mit schwingen 
lassen kénnen mit der Seele des Schrift- 
stellers, den er etwa mit seiner Klasse liest. 
Vor allem aber darf er unter keinen Um- 
standen bei seiner engeren Fachwissen- 
schaft stehen bleiben: er darf keine Ein- 
zelleistung vollziehen, ohne bestandig den 
Blick aufs Ganze zu richten; er darf seinen 
Schiilern nichts geben wollen, was nicht 
vorher durch seine eigene Personlichkeit 
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hindurchgegangen ist. Nicht Universalitat, 
sondern Totalitat muss seine Losung sein. 
Bildung ist nicht Aufhéufen von unverbun- 
denen Einzelkenntnissen, nicht planloses 
Herumnaschen in dem weiten lockenden 
Schaufenster der Wissensgiiter, sondern 
das Aufsuchen von sinngebenden Zusam- 
menhangen. Einen Zustand der Saturiert- 
heit gibt es fiir den wahren Bildungssucher 
nicht; er ist nur dariiber befriedigt, dass er 
in der Richtung arbeitet, wo sein Ideal liegen 
muss. Und die Natur hat schon dafiir ge- 
sorgt, dass wir uns nicht im Chaos der Kul- 
turgtiter verlieren k6nnen, indem sie uns 
zwei Krafte mit ins Leben gab; die Tendenz 
der Beschrénkung auf das der eigenen Ver- 
anlagung am meisten Zusagende und den 
Trieb zur Einheit, der den Drang zur un- 
begrenzten Expansion tiberwindet, der zur 
Abrundung und Zusammenfassung notigt. 
Dem wirklich Gebildeten muss Wissen- 
schaft ein Herzensbediirfnis, wissenschaft- 
liche Erkenntnis eine lebenschaffende Kraft 
bedeuten ; er weiss, dass Kulturgiiter nur zu 
Bildungsgtitern werden, wenn sie in einem 
neuen Geist wieder Kultur erzeugen, wenn 
ihre latente Energie wieder in kinetische 
Energie zuriickverwandelt wird. Wir 
miissen aufraumen mit dem didaktischen 
Materialismus, der da_ glaubt, Kultur- 
giiter gehen in den_ kindlichen Geist 
ganz von selber ein: nein, sie werden vom 
kindlichen Geist nachgeschaffen, durch die 
Vermittlung der Sprache neu erzeugt. Nur 
was neu erschaffen wird im Geiste des 
Schilers, hat Bildungswert: nur die Zusam- 
menhange, die Beziehungen, die er selbst 
findet und selbst schafft, dringen bis in die 
innerste Schicht seines Wesens; alles andere 
sogenannte Wissen geht den Bach hinunter. 
Der Niederschlag der geistigen Giiter muss 
im Individuum wieder verdampft werden: 
diese Rtickverwandlung gelingt aber nur 
demjenigen Subjekt, dessen geistige Struk- 
tur der des Urautors des Bildungsgutes ent- 
spricht. In das objektive Kulturgut dringt 
nur derjenige ein, der sich innerlich der 
Struktur des betr. Gutes verwandt fuihlt. 
Die Seelenstruktur des Verarbeitenden muss 
der des Produzierenden adaquat sein; nur 
dann wird der Verarbeitende den Gegen- 
stand seiner Arbeit als unmittelbaren Wert 
empfinden, nur dann wird er von warmem, 
lebendigem Interesse fiir ihn durchdrungen 


sein. Es ist freilich eine schmerzliche Tat- 
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sache, dass lebendiges Interesse im Mensch- 
en nicht gewaltsam erzeugt werden kann. 
Grundforderung aller Bildung ist deshalb 
eine immer wachsende Selbsterkenntnis. 
Jeder noch so schwache Keim sollte durch 
verwandte Intressen gehegt und entwickelt 
werden; denn jedes Wissensgut hat die 
verschiedensten Zugange. Wenn der Schi- 
ler erst wieder beginnt, den ihm dargebote- 
nen Stoffen einen Wert zuzuschreiben, dann 
wird fiir ihn bald alles, was mit der Schule 
zusammenhangt, gefiihlsgetragener und ge- 
fiihlsbeladener werden. Vorerst aber leidet 
unsere Schularbeit noch an einer fiirchter- 
lichen Wertgefiihlsarmut. Werden wir den 
Tag erleben, wo unsere Schiiler nicht mehr 
sagen: Ich pfeife auf all den Kram!? Wir 
werden es nur, wenn wir den Punkt zu 
finden wissen, wo der Funke wtiberspringt. 
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Die Fassungskraft unserer Schiiler ist nicht 
unendlich, Universalgenies gibt es nicht 
mehr. 

Man sieht, die Arbeitsschule ist kein 
Problem der Schulorganisation, sondern ein 
Lehrerproblem. Wir brauchen keine Kathe- 
dergelehrten und Formalstufenfanatiker, 
aber auch keine Schauspieler und Vortrags- 
kiinstler in unseren Schulen; was wir brau- 
chen, sind Manner und Frauen, die von dem 
Brennpunkt ihrer Fachwissenschaft her den 
Zugang zu den letzten Fragen des Lebens 
gefunden und so ihren Schiilern als Helfer 
und Mittler zur Seite stehen konnen. Nur 
wenn wir uns losreissen von den positivisti- 
schen Traditionen des verflossenen Jahr- 
hunderts, werden wir unsere Schulen vor 
dem langsamen Absterben retten konnen. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER 


Bette Bicxrorp, University High School, Oakland, California 


Address given before the Modern Language Section of 
the National Education Association, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California, June 30, 1931. 


HY do we speak of a modern lan- 

guage teacher, a science teacher, a 

mathematics teacher? Is it because 
we ascribe to each qualities peculiar to the 
teaching of his subject which place him in 
his own little niche of the curriculum house- 
hold apart from the others? Or, on the 
other hand, do we believe that if an individ- 
ual has an adequate knowledge of the three 
subjects, he can teach all with equal suc- 
cess? Upon this question, which admits of 
much discussion, and upon which there is 
divided opinion, I will speak later. My own 
experience convinces me that there are cer- 
tain qualifications essential to the success 
of a modern language teacher. 

My subject, “The Modern Language 
Teacher,” I have chosen not because I have 
anything new to present, but because in the 
present propensity for scientific research in 
education in which we are all participating, 
the teacher, the vital force which is the base 
of the successes of our boys and girls, does 
not appear to be receiving due consideration. 
In the broad field of education attention is 
being focused upon the child. In the modern 
language field we are keeping the child in 


view in research work special to our sub- 
ject. We are responding to valuable ques- 
tionnaires, we are constructing objective 
tests and standardizing them, we are com- 
paring voluminous statistical reports, and we 
are carefully examining new texts built upon 
the latest findings. Our language journals 
are publishing discussions on methods and 
teaching materials, on the abilities of the stu- 
dent of languages and his later use of this 
knowledge. Yet amid all this, how much 
concern are we giving to that most impor- 
tant factor of the whole field of language in- 
struction, the teacher? For I am sure we 
will all agree that if the teacher is efficient, 
regardless of all other conditions, the stu- 
dents will learn and progress. 

A few years ago extensive investigation 
regarding the preparation of modern lan- 
guage teachers in the United States was 
made by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study Committee, and Professor Purin’s re- 
port on “The Training of Teachers of the 
Modern Languages” is most enlightening 
and helpful. We hope that the recommenda- 
tions given by this committee will soon be in 
full operation. But in this report no mention 
is made of a study of the personal equip- 
ment of the teacher, that something which 
probably cannot be measured, but which, as 
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we know, creates the spirit of the class, 
spells success or failure for the student, and 
has the most lasting influence on him. It is 
on this phase of the language teacher that I 
will dwell especially. If the prospective 
teacher has a good academic record, if he 
has amassed a large number of college units 
in language courses, if he has successfully 
passed the examinations that entitle him to 
teach in certain cities, and even if he has an 
adequate training in the technique of lan- 
guage teaching, are we assured that he will 
be a successful teacher? Experience has 
proved to us that we are far from certain. 
What more is needed, you ask? 

When I began to think about my subject, 
I knew that I could find little in books upon 
it. Much has been written on teachers in 
general, and we have long accepted lists of 
desirable qualifications ranked in order of 
importance. I have found a rather detailed 
study of the English and mathematics teach- 
ers; why not of the language teacher? I 
askel again, “Is the language teacher differ- 
ent from the English teacher, or the teacher 
of science, or of mathematics? Children 
have a very frank and direct way of telling 
us what appeals to them or meets their 
needs. They often give us a truer aspect 
of our work than we can get from our own 
position, and since the child is the center of 
educational study today, I decided to obtain 
the reaction of language students to our 
teaching. I therefore sent out a question- 
naire to modern language classes in high 
schools in California and adjoining states 
from which I have received some 1000 re- 
sponses. In it I asked just two questions: 
(1) What does your teacher do in the class 
period that causes you to like the language 
you are studying? (2) What personal qual- 
ities does your language teacher show that 
help you to succeed? These responses form 
the basis of my study. I find included in 
them three factors which are intimately re- 
lated to classroom achievement. These are: 
mastery of subject matter, professional 
training, and personal equipment. The first 
two have been sufficiently treated in the 
Purin report; but I cannot refrain from 
stopping a moment to emphasize them since 
they were given such prominence by stu- 
dents in my questionnaire. 

To a thinking person a mastery of the 
subject taught is obviously indisputable. Yet 
according to the Purin report published in 
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1929, less than 68 per cent of the some 10,- 
000 teachers responding to the inquiry had 
any college preparation in the language they 
were teaching. We know only too well that 
throughout our country language classes are 
frequently thrust upon teachers unprepared 
for the work. Only the other day a young 
teacher said to me, “I understand | have 
to teach Spanish next term. I have had only 
one term of it, but Spanish is easy and with 
my knowledge of French and Latin I ought 
to get along all right.” Oh, shades of our 
Spanish fathers! We hope the time is not 
far distant when no one will be permitted 
to teach a subject for which he is not spe- 
cifically certificated. In California this plan 
is already being seriously considered, and 
when it is operative our language work will 
be on a much better basis. Some 200 of 
the 1000 students of my questionnaire speak 
of the enjoyment they have in their study of 
the language because their teacher knows 
her subject. “She shows such an interest 
and such a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject that she creates an interest in the pu- 
pils,” says one. “Our instructor knows the 
language,” says another. “No language can 
either be taught or learned if the teacher is 
not completely familiar with it.” “I respect 
our teacher because she knows the language. 
She is never at a loss for a reply, doesn’t 
have to guess, never has to pause and look 
up words,” writes an observing child. 

Regarding the second point, the profes- 
sional training of the teacher, I would em- 
phasize four items of the Purin report: (1) 
an understanding of the psychological de- 
velopment of the child; (2) an understand- 
ing of the physiological production of the 
foreign sounds; (3) a knowledge of the his- 
tory, the geography, and the civilization of 
the foreign country; (4) a practical use of 
the language in conversation. In profes- 
sional training I include the last three be- 
cause the ordinary college student can get 
along without them in his language and liter- 
ature courses — though such knowledge 
would not be amiss even there—but the 
prospective teacher has a definite and urgent 
need of them all for future use. 

One of the main issues of the day in edu- 
cational research is child psychology. Never 
before have we considered individual differ- 
ences aS we are now considering them; 
never before have we so suited our instruc- 
tion to the needs of the child, nor built our 
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curricula around his abilities and interests. 
We have learned that it is the child that 
determines the method, not the teacher. The 
child is demanding consideration of his time, 
of his efforts, of his inclinations. We must 
understand his problems, perplexing as they 
may be, and keep him with us. Here, I be- 
lieve, is one qualification that applies very 
specifically to the language teacher. “If any- 
one should study psychology,” says an Eng- 
lish educator, “it is the language teacher.” 
One of our questionnaire students says the 
same. Many of them like their teacher be- 
cause she is understanding, knows their 
weaknesses, and takes a personal interest 
in the problems of the individual pupil. Pa- 
tience with the slow pupils and an ability to 
explain clearly to the satisfaction of all 
members of the class receive more attention 
than any other item. More than one-half of 
the 1000 write such as these: “She explains 
things we don’t understand in a manner that 
is like talking to one of your friends—with 
plain words.” “My teacher does so much 
explaining in class, and therefore gives so 
little homework as compared with other 
teachers, that it is a pleasure to be in her 
class.” The language teacher must certainly 
have a thorough knowledge of child psychol- 
ogy in order to be able to make clear and 
adequate that most important part of all 
language instruction in high schools, the ex- 
planation of form and syntax. 

Because the adolescent easily becomes dis- 
couraged, self-conscious, aud finally indif- 
ferent to the work, we language teachers 
must know how to straighten out the strange 
quirks that unexpectedly appear in the minds 
of our boys and girls. We must encourage, 
foster assurance and perseverance, and fan 
into a flame of enthusiasm that spark of in- 
terest which each child has when he begins 
a new language. Says one student, “Our 
teacher has an attitude of interest and en- 
couragement. It is especially hard for a 
pupil to recite in a tongue which he is trying 
to master, and the teacher’s attitude, even 
her expression, is important during the reci- 
tation.” “She talks to the pupils as if she 
were a pupil herself and does not have that 
‘teacher expression’”’, says another. “The 
way our questions are answered encourages 
us instead of making us fear to ask more, 
and we leave the class happy.” Again, “We 
need patience and encouragement. Our 
teacher realizes that learning to speak Span- 
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ish is so totally different from any other 
thing a student has to learn, which makes it 
the most difficult subject in every-day life.” 

From the following is seen the admiration 
these young people have for a good disci- 
plinarian: “The personal quality I like in 
my teacher is the excellent discipline she 
maintains. We learn more and enjoy the 
class more when the class is in order.” “She 
is calm and maintains perfect discipline in 
her classes without flying into those rages 
which so wreck a student’s nerves and tear 
his mind away from his work.” Strictness 
prompted by an interest in the students 
meets hearty approval. A pupil writes, “I 
have found that in Miss E’s class you earn 
everything you get. You cannot do one good 
piece of work and then glide along on repu- 
tation. You have to work continually to get 
good grades. For this I respect and admire 
her.” Having the respect of our students 
assures their co-operation. “No teacher can 
really influence her students unless she has 
their respect,” says a wise lad; and one child 
sums up the requirements very well when 
she says, “We respect a teacher because she 
is fair, knows her work, and controls her 
class. I can’t respect a teacher who gives me 
good grades because she likes me.” 

Under the heading of psychology, organ- 
ization of the work has its place. A teacher 
who is systematic, orderly, and careful in 
planning the units of work is considering the 
mental development of the child as well as 
the consecutive steps of the subject matter. 
Our students sense method and order in 
instruction, and when it is evident, work 
with a will. I quote again: “Our teacher 
works with a definite plan and makes the 
students feel that there is organization be- 
hind the class work.” Also: “Our lessons 
are well planned, so we do not have to rush 
over the last part of our term’s work.” 

My second point in teacher training is an 
understanding of the physiological produc- 
tion of the foreign sounds. Without this the 
language teacher must rely wholly upon 
imitation and often neither teacher nor pupil 
have a correct ear for sound. Dealing with 
student- teachers, as I do, I am increasingly 
convinced of the necessity of this training in 
order that the foreign sounds and intona- 
tion be understandingly produced by the 
pupils. Much as our pupils complain of the 
difficulties of the French pronunciation, 
they like to feel it is being taught to 
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them aright. As one student says, “I like 
to hear my teacher speak French. She has 
such a good pronunciation. Perhaps the 
students themselves may not have a good 
pronunciation but I think most of them 
know good French when they hear it.” Sev- 
eral express a desire to pronounce correctly. 

Concerning a knowledge of the foreign 
country and its people much can be said, 
for it is a subject worthy of special treat- 
ment. I shall only state by way of emphasis 
that second in importance in this student 
analysis of the classroom period is the in- 
formation given by both teacher and pupils 
on the cultural side of language study, some 
500 students expressing their enjoyment of 
this. Invariably they mention the inspira- 
tion it gives them for continued study, the 
deeper interest they have in the language, 
the welcome break it makes in the monotony 
of the daily recitation, and the aid the 
knowledge acquired in this way is to their 
study of other courses; and they especially 
enjoy hearing the personal experiences of 
the teacher in the foreign country. One stu- 
dent speaks of his interest in “the little per- 
sonal touches not found in _ text-books.” 
Says an enthusiast, “I just can’t wait for 
our class to begin because my teacher al- 
ways has something interesting to tell us 
about France.” A boy sums up his delight 
in this extraneous material thus, “the best 
of all is that we are able to travel without 
moving out of the classroom.” 

A pleasure in hearing the foreign lan- 
guage in the class period, and a joy in the 
mastery of foreign vocabulary and construc- 
tion, be it ever so simple, are things fre- 
quently mentioned in the questionnaire 
pages. One of the recommendations of the 
Purin committee is that “an adequate oral 
command of the language should be required 
of all major and all minor students in a 
modern language who plan to teach the sub- 
ject.” The ability to converse in the for- 
eign tongue is of vital importance in the 
equipment of the modern language teacher, 
even more so now than ever before. He who 
is prepared to encourage the use of the for- 
eign language in the classroom furnishes the 
student an opportunity for a practical ap- 
plication of what he has learned, engenders 
an interest in the language itself, and fosters 
internationalism. The students express great 
respect and admiration for the teacher who 
can speak the language. It seems to set him 


apart from the other teachers of their 
classes. The young teacher should from the 
first day of his teaching develop this ability 
to converse with his students. If he has not 
had the good fortune to have studied abroad, 
or has no opportunity for intercourse with 
foreign-born people, he can find oppor- 
tunities for conversation in summer schools, 
since in several of our colleges the language 
departments are sponsoring language clubs, 
or language tables at certain eating halls, or, 
better still, language houses presided over 
by a native of the country whose language is 
spoken exclusively in them. 

I now come to my third and last general 
qualification, — the personal equipment of 
the language teacher. It was the second part 
of the questionnaire, “What qualities does 
your teacher show that help you to succeed ?” 
that brought forth the fullest and most spon- 
taneous responses. Those personal qualities 
that make for good discipline, careful ex- 
planation, understanding, encouragement, 
and interest in the child have already been 
mentioned in connection with child psychol- 
ogy. Let me mention others. 

The personal appearance of the teacher 
has a marked influence on the student mind. 
The remarks of several students impressed 
me with the importance of a teacher being 
neat, and modern and attractive in dress. 
One writes, “She is neat and her clothes are 
very appropriate and pretty. Someone who 
is well dressed and is cheerful brightens up 
the hardest work and the dreariest days of 
study.” 

A well modulated voice is a desirable as- 
set in a language teacher. One poetic little 
soul says, “My teacher speaks in a gentle 
tone, is gentle looking, and has the character- 
istics of the Italian language she teaches.” 
This comes from a sensitive individual: 
“My teacher has a low, pleasing voice. A 
language teacher has to talk a great deal and 
when her voice is loud and whining it ag- 
gravates the students.” Another states, “He 
has a pleasing voice,—which is especially im- 
portant in a language teacher.” 

A sense of humor is enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by these young people. They give it 
third place in their teacher analysis. It ap- 
pears there is a tenseness in a language class 
which must be relieved. “My teacher in- 
dulges in occasional jokes which keep up the 
spirit of the class,” says a student, “a steady 
grind will kill the spirit of a class quicker 
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than anything else.” Another one says, “She 
has the quality I appreciate most in a 
teacher,—a sense of humor.” 

Control of temper is necessary, we know, 
in all walks of life, but it seems to be espe- 
cially appreciated by these language stu- 
dents. “Miss A. doesn’t get excited and 
thereby rattle the student when he is 
wrong,” writes a youth. “One quality I ad- 
mire about Miss B. is her non-nagging atti- 
tude. You either do or you don’t,” says a 
child easily bored, while the child of a sense 
of values says, “She always upholds the 
dignity of a teacher’s position.” One of 
scientific mind, perhaps, thinks his teacher 
has “a curved temper. It is never lost on 
the class as she keeps very calm.” 

Imagination is a quality of prime impor- 
tance for language teaching. I once saw a 
boy look admiringly at his teacher after she 
had explained a knotty problem to him, and 
say with the most satisfied air, “Miss X., 
you must have had an awful time getting 
through school.” “Why do you say that, 
Frank?” queried the teacher. “Because,” 
said Frank, “you seem to know just what 
troubles us, and how to explain it.” A splen- 
did compliment, though awkwardly put. 
How often we see students of an unimag- 
inative teacher wrestling with problems by 
themselves! Is it any wonder the mortality 
of our beginning classes is so great? Antici- 
pating the problems before they appear, that 
is the act that saves many a failure and 
much discouragement. 

Enthusiasm for the subject, interest in the 
pupils, joy in teaching, a cheerful disposi- 
tion revealed by a smile and an optimistic 
attitude,—these are characteristics that call 
forth loud and lengthy praise from my ques- 
tionnaire people. How happy is the state- 
ment, “Her enthusiasm inspires us. We like 
to study a subject that the teacher is inter- 
ested in,” while in opposition to this I read, 
“teaching a class just because she has to, 
arouses an attitude of defiance and laziness in 
the pupils.” We know that the teacher’s mood 
has profound effect upon the class. Here 
is proof of it: “Upon entering the room she 
is always in a happy disposition. She greets 
us with a smile and gives us a feeling we are 
welcome to come.” “She teaches as though 
she enjoys it, so we enjoy the work with 


January, 
her.” “The smile and cheerfulness of a 
teacher is sure to decide whether the sub- 
ject and class as a whole will be interesting 
or not.” 


Much more illuminating material which I 
have not time to mention, has come out of 
these student reactions. Those I have pre- 
sented are sufficient to show that, as I have 
said before, the child is demanding con- 
sideration of his time, of his efforts, and 
above all of his inclinations. He must be 
happy and find real pleasure in his language 
work. 


In conclusion, let me try to determine 
wherein lies the difference — if there be 
any—between the teacher of modern lan- 
guages and the teacher of another subject. 
I am not referring to his preparation in 
content, but to the personal qualities which 
make up the individual. I have mentioned 
no characteristic, I believe, which is not 
necessary in all fields of teaching. Then 
what is the difference? The difference lies, 
I think, in the stress almost to exaggeration 
of certain characteristics of the language 
teacher. This has been shown by student 
teachers majoring in a foreign language and 
also in an unrelated subject—such as science, 
or physical education—who have done cred- 
itable work in either of the latter and often 
proved almost a failure in the teaching of 
the language. If they did finally succeed, 
it was because they realized the necessity of 
changing both atttiude and form of pro- 
cedure. 


Force and energy, patience and persever- 
ance, a radiant adaptability, kindliness that 
brings encouragement, an enthusiasm to the 
point of inspiration, an imagination that 
gives understanding, and above all a cheer- 
ful, optimistic nature—these are the qualities 
every language teacher must exercise to a 
marked degree if he would create and main- 
tain in his classroom an atmosphere of en- 
joyment, of interest, and of accomplishment. 
His work is abstract rather than concrete, 
he is dealing with minds rather than things, 
hence he must give of himself and give 
freely. By so doing he will help destroy the 
wide criticism that has rested upon the 
teaching of languages and at the same time 
he will save many a child from defeat. 
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A PROJECTED FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH FOR COLLEGES 


Joun Brooks, University of Arizona 


LTHOUGH the conclusions of the 

Modern Foreign-Language Study 

have been with us for some time, the 
curricula of the schools have not as yet 
suffered any notable revisions. This is due 
largely to the absence of books which lend 
themselves to the revolutionary changes pro- 
posed, but considerable uncertaintly seems 
to exist regarding the method of attainment 
of the objectives recommended. The read- 
ing method itself has by no means been ac- 
cepted universally, and the ultimate and 
most beneficial result of the study may even- 
tually be an unsettlement of previously 
crystallized opinion, with the gradual emer- 
gence of methods and aims determined by 
experience, deduction, and the personal 
equation. 

All will perhaps agree that the ability to 
read intelligently is the principal objective 
of the teaching of language, at least from 
the point of view of students who study the 
minimum amount. Some will, however, 
stress the conversational approach, and will 
obtain the best results by this method. 
Others will prefer an analytic grammatical 
approach and their teaching will make the 
dead word live, if they are enthusiastic and 
inspiring. No single method will prove 
equally effective with all languages. Con- 
clusions predicated upon the teaching of an 
amorphous language like English to foreign 
students, will not necessarily hold unchanged 
for the Romance Languages. These, in turn, 
offer problems peculiar to each, such as the 
unequal difficulties of pronunciation. The 
lectures and model classes of Dr. Michael 
West have excited considerable interest, but 
their appeal is by no means universal. 
Highly specialized teaching requires special- 
ized teachers, and many will not care to sur- 
render their personality and message, fet- 
tered to a method. 

The use or non-use of the vernacular is 
a problem to be solved by the individual 
teacher according to his personal bent and 
training. With beginning students its ab- 
sence often means a waste of time upon 
puerilities, unless the teacher can maintain a 
constant drive and pressure. But a high- 
pressure system can easily become irksome 
to the student and defeat its own ends by 


inducing mental fatigue and an involuntary 
inattention which soon becomes chronic. The 
speed of learning is determined in the last 
analysis by the student’s will to learn and, 
if constantly driven, he will fall into a set- 
tled apathy which is more to be feared than 
open hostility. A domineering voice and 
manner, accompanied by a liberal besprink- 
ling of failing grades, can, of course, pro- 
duce results of a sort, but it is questionable 
if they will tend toward a continuance under 
favorable auspices of further work in lan- 
guage. Moreover, the beginner in the study 
of language is faced for the first time with 
a new field of knowledge and, if he is to 
arrive at a comprehension of the scope and 
importance of it—a step which must pre- 
cede appreciation and interest—he should 
not be limited entirely to an acquaintance 
with details and formulae, no matter how 
alive they may be. The teacher should be 
free to interpret and comment at length, to 
arouse curiosity and to satisfy it. The broad- 
ening effects of the study of language should 
begin the first day. All this is not to be 
construed as a condemnation of the use of 
a foreign language in the classroom, but 
rather as a justification of those who prefer 
freedom in the use of the vernacular. 

Of late, the value of translation has been 
questioned. It is true that little ground can 
be covered in an hour of translation, but 
this objection may be met by limiting the 
amount. Much can be said in favor of trans- 
lation. If the concept house and the word 
house are identical, there is no reason why 
the student should not form a bond between 
casa and the word rather than between casa 
and the concept. As a matter of fact, the 
former is easier than the latter, since con- 
siderable familiarity is necessary before one 
can begin to think in a foreign language 
without the intermediation of the vernacu- 
lar. Moreover, translation is the best test 
of intelligent reading, as one may read a 
foreign language and even English with the 
mind entirely blank. Translation can not be 
done in a mental haze; it requires attention 
and a directed mental effort. How many 
times the student, not to mention the teach- 


er, pauses at loss for the right word, and 
then, rapidly reviewing his store of syno- 
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nyms, at last finds the English word which 
fits! The trouble is not ignorance of Span- 
ish, but rather imperfection of English and 
haziness of mind. With some practice the 
student can read Spanish and translate to 
himself at the same time. The processes 
have become simultaneous, even identical. 
Translation, then, adds awareness to read- 
ing and prevents it from becoming hypnotic. 
It also clarifies hazy notions. Moreover, if 
there is anything of value in practice, trans- 
lation tends to improve fluency and discrim- 
ination in the use of English words. How- 
ever, the teacher who prefers to concen- 
trate upon the foreign language, to forget 
English, and to cover more ground, may 
well omit translation. He will secure better 
results with a method in which he has con- 
fidence. 

This divergence of opinion indicates that 
a first Spanish Course for the use of teach- 
ers in general should not be outlined in too 
dogmatic a fashion. The lessons should not 
be of such length and detail that they pre- 
scribe every word and act of the teacher at 
the cost of a possible sacrifice of enthusiasm 
and conscience. We shall always have with 
us teachers of various sorts who should have 
freedom to exercise their talents to the 
best advantage. 

The emphasis which has of late been 
placed upon reading has its dangerous side, 
in that it may mean the addition of more 
requirements to an already crowded curri- 
culum. A compensatory substraction of 
some grammar, composition, and conversa- 
tion, must obviously be made. Even before 
the appearance of the results of the Study, 
the publication of a few “Short Spanish 
Grammars” indicated that some teachers felt 
the need of elimination of considerable 
grammar. But they have not gone far 
enough. There is no reason why a student 
should not begin reading easy Spanish lit- 
erature after twenty lessons. In the second- 
ary schools this would mean forty lessons. 
The condensations and omissions possible 
would require a separate study outside the 
scope of the present paper, but a few sug- 
gestions for the purpose of stimulating re- 
flection upon the matter may not be out of 
place. A knowledge of the rules for the 
use of the subjunctive, sequence of tenses, 
and conditional sentences, is not necessary 
for intelligent reading. Augmentatives, di- 


minutives, possessives, demonstratives, re- 
latives, interrogatives, and numbers, are 
merely so much vocabulary, and the refine- 
ments of their usage may be learned by ob- 
servation. The mutations of the irregular 
verbs do not suffice to obscure the stem and 
the significant ending, and the student will 
learn to recognize them readily, although he 
may be unable to tabulate these verbs on 
paper. 

Some would object that such a book may 
hardly be called a real grammar and that 
exceptional students would be held by it 
to the level of the mediocre. These objec- 
tions may, however, be met easily. Let us 
imagine a book with the accepted amount 
of elementary grammar accompanied by a 
minimum of illustration. The fundamental 
facts are set down in heavy type and sub- 
sidiary information in ordinary type. Ex- 
ceptions and less important matter are car- 
ried in small type and in footnotes. Ahead 
of this grammatical outline come the twenty 
lessons, each of which requires the study of 
certain fundamental sections of the Gram- 
mar. The unused parts will then be there for 
the use of the curious and the exceptional 
student, and the whole will serve as an ade- 
quate book of reference. Teachers who de- 
sire to stress grammar can assign more sec- 
tions. 

The vocabularies which follow in the 
twenty lessons should be composed of those 
frequent words and idioms which have re- 
cently been determined by count. Then 
come the sentences in Spanish, all approxi- 
mately of the same moderate length, as the 
excessively long can not be readily retained 
as wholes, and the short represent a wasted 
opportunity. The following, when pro- 
nounced distinctly, will be found to be sus- 
ceptible of division into four units: 

el libro de mi amigo? 

Llegé ayer a las siete de la maiiana. 

According to my experience, this seems 
to be an efficient length for rapid aural com- 
prehension and inspirited oral practice, and 
therefore the best length for effective learn- 
ing. If the student, through imitation, fin- 
ally becomes conscious of the varying 
rhythm of these sentences, his intonation 
and pronunciation will improve. The teach- 
er who prefers oral work can change these 
sentences, combine them, and produce infin- 
ite variations with the addition of a little 
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new vocabulary. 

These twenty lessons do. not contain any 
drills, exercises, questions for oral work, or 
composition. In the past, in the interests of 
his linguistic welfare, the student has been 
submerged under a huge mass of illustrative 
matter which had an effect opposite to that 
intended. The complication attendant upon 
half a dozen paragraphs full of blanks and 
question marks is too bewildering to be ad- 
vantageous. One result of this complication 
is a diffusion of attention and destruction 
of morale, with a resultant hopelessness of 
attitude which is not conducive to good 
work. The eye is discouraged and visual 
comprehension is overstressed. Moreover, 
this large amount of formal work compels 
the teacher to dedicate his valuable hour to 
the correction of bad Spanish rather than to 
the strengthening of those bonds which 
make for good Spanish. This multiplicity 
of exercises has always seemed to me to be 
in effect a crutch for effortless teaching. 
There is no reason why the teacher should 
not be able to furnish all the exercises neces- 
sary, in the proportion which he thinks best. 
As an example, the sentence Llegé a Los 
Angeles a las siete de la mafiana, immedi- 
ately suggests three questions: Quién lle- 
g6? gAdonde llegé? gCudndo llegé? Com- 
position is at best of doubtful value in the 
development of reading ability and even as 
grammatical illustration, since the beginner 
must refer to the book mechanically and 
without reflection for every point involved. 
If he does not do so, he commits many mis- 
takes which only serve to confirm him in the 
path of error. Subsequent correction is 
never entirely effective, as the average stu- 
dent is left with two different impressions, 
and the’ chances are even that he will at 
need follow the wrong one. When he learns 
a series of correct Spanish sentences, and 
nothing else, he has a fund of knowledge 
upon which he may rely overnight, and the 
opportunity for error is minimized. Mis- 
takes made in the classroom can be cor- 
rected immediately and the possibility of 
permanent damage averted. 

Let one more section be added to our 
hypothetical lessons: an extract of some 
easy literature, with the unknown words 
translated without comment in footnotes. 
On account of the similarity of so many 
English and Spanish words, such passages 
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can be used early and the student encour- 
aged to exercise his wits. Another factor 
in their favor is that they are along the line 
of his subsequent work and give him a fore- 
taste of what is to come. 

The reading which the student will do, 
after completing the twenty lessons, will not 
be puerile in content. If it is, he will se- 
cretly resent or despise it. Extracts from 
good literature or even whole novels of the 
more easy sort, like some of those written 
by Valdés or Galdés, may be used. The 
editors of such books can omit long descrip- 
tive passages of a difficult nature and dis- 
cussions of theories and ideas which retard 
the movement of the action and possess little 
that is of interest to the student. This has 
been done before. There is a danger that 
counts of word-frequencies may lead to un- 
warranted tinkering with texts. If the text 
must be mutilated or revised until the style 
and manner of the original is lost, it should 
not be chosen in the first place. The student 
should be exposed to good literature as 
much as possible. That is his right and our 
duty. However, the counts will be of use 
in determining the editorial preparation of 
apparatus to help the student. Infrequent 
words and idioms should be translated in 
footnotes without comment and left out of 
the vocabulary. All erudite elaboration 
should be avoided in books for beginners, 
as a formidable display of learning dis- 
heartens them. Notes are unnecessary in 
the back of the book, since linguistic com- 
ments and explanations can be left to the 
teacher and Mars, Venus, and Alfonso XI, 
relegated to the vocabulary. The more com- 
mon words should be omitted from the vo- 
cabulary and synonyms used as sparingly as 
possible. All this will encourage and speed 
the learning process. 

This then, is, in substance, our first 
course: twenty lessons composed of selected 
portions of elementary grammar, a vocabu- 
lary, sentences in Spanish, and as early as 
possible, a literary extract with the unrecog- 
nizable words translated in footnotes. The 
texts to be read thereafter should be chosen 
with an eye to their literary value and facil- 
ity. They should not be hopelessly mutilat- 
ed, since stories, synopses, and plots are not 
literature. Infrequent words can be quickly 
disposed of in footnotes. Editorial assist- 
ance should limit itself to the simple and 
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direct, thereby enheartening the student and 
saving his time and energy. 

In closing, I should like to say a word of 
caution concerning the enthusiastic encom- 
iums with which the results of any particu- 


_ lar method may be extolled. There are im- 


ponderables in education which may well 
surpass in importance the mere sum of facts 
learned or skills developed. It matters little 
that a student should attain considerable 
knowledge of a foreign language or conver- 
sational ability, if he hates the language and 
the literature, and the people that evolved 
them, and the teacher who taught them, and 
the regulations of the university which pre- 
scribe | them. If he sighs with relief when 
all is over, what is the worth of language? 
Whatever may be the results obtained, gram- 
mar will be to the student forevermore 
either a nightmare or a scientific and en- 
lightening analysis of speech; in many in- 
stances, the first that he has known and the 
only one that he will ever know. Literature 
will be either a boresome grind or an in- 
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duction into the hearts and souls of a great 
people and a human document far superior 
in significance and influence to any amount 
of statistics and tables. The teacher can 
often determine which of these impressions 
the student will carry away and he should 
therefore determine the methods which he 
will use. 

The course here outlined has been planned 
for the good of the student, but it would 
also work for the good of the teacher. In 
the past his personality and initiative have 
been weakened by prolix cut-and-dried 
methods which required every moment of 
his available time and limited his participa- 
tion in the battle with the books to that of 
an umpire or referee. Our projected course 
would restore the personal reiation. It would 
also place more responsibility upon the 
teacher, but there are many signs indicating 
that he will eagerly accept this responsibil- 
ity. 

Read before the Spanish Section at the N. E. A. at Los 
Angeles, June 30, 1931. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wo. Leonarp ScHwartz, Stanford University 


HIS is the term when it is most dif- 
T ficult to write interestingly of French 

books. During the summer, little pub- 
lication takes place, and the autumn revival 
comes so late that few of the new books can 
reach California in time. The depression, 
too, has had an influence on production. 
Booksellers have been forbidden to give any 
discounts to their customers in France. Cal- 
mann-Lévy is establishing a series of five 
franc reprints; R. Hilsum, a pleasing six 
franc series of classics: le Génie de la 
France; Larousse is adding new titles to 
their Contes et Romans pour tous, six francs, 
boards. Los Angeles readers will enjoy the 
revised edition of Henry de Montherland’s 
Les Olympiques (Larousse), which pro- 
vides a good vocabulary of expressions for 
rugby football and track. I regret that la 
jeune fille sportive has been omitted from 
this revision. Note also that Montherland 
has now changed his opinion about sports. 
“Le sport, il y a quelque douze ans, d nous 
qui revenions de la guerre, parut une belle 
chose. Ce qwil est devenu aujourd'hui, qui 


Vignore? ... Le sport ne peut pas jouer a 
lui seul le réle d’éducateur que certains 
avaient cru. Le sport est ce que le font les 
maurs.” 

Books Abroad, published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has had to give up its 
policy of free distribution and now charges 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription. The Octo- 
ber number gave over 25 double columns to 
reviews of books written in French. 

Tuition being now abolished in the two 
lowest classes, sixiéme and cinquiéme of the 
lycée, some Paris schools have had to or- 
ganize five or six sections of forty pupils, 
pending the construction of new class- 
rooms, and similar difficulties were experi- 
enced in other large cities. Victor Bérard, 
senator, Homeric scholar and partisan of a 
classical training for secondary school teach- 
ers, died last November. Emeritus profes- 
sor André Le Breton of the Sorbonne has 
been lost to his friends. Christian Pfister, 
rector of Strassburg University, has become 
emeritus. In the annual October séance 
publique of the Institut, the French Acad- 
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emy was represented by André Chaumeix 
who discussed “les Adjéctifs ad la mode”, 
abominable, monstrueux, formidable, an- 
goissant, affolant, etc. An offensive has 
been successfully launched against Corsican 
bandits, and /’/llustration gives curious pic- 
tures from this front. 

The Théatre Pigalle reopened with a 
Judith by Jean Giraudoux which disap- 
pointed all the critics because the language 
of the play shows a relapse into the precios- 
ity of Giraudoux’s novels. In this play, 
Judith falls so much in love with Holo- 
phernes that she kills him because she can- 
not have him always for her own. The 
first performance of Maurice Rostand’s Le 
Général Boulanger at the redecorated Porte 
Saint-Martin was interrupted by the suicide 
of Alexandre Debray in the orchestra. He 
had threatened Pierre Mortier, Rostand’s 
collaborator, but succeeded in entering the 
theatre. Shouting at an appropriate mo- 
ment: On ne meurt pas toujours d'amour, 
on meurt aussi d’injustice, he shot himself 
in the chest and fell back into the arms of 
the Préfet de police. This play, which re- 
vives an atmosphere and shows Clemenceau, 
Barrés, Léon Daudet, etc., all talking in 
verse, has had much success. La Compagnie 
des quinze has reopened the Vieux-Colom- 
bier with an adaptation of Plautus. Piéces 
en un acte by Jules Romains (Nouvelle 
Revue frangaise, 12 fr.) reprints four plays 
very suitable for society amateurs. 

On October 31st, the publisher Bernard 
Grasset, vigorously denounced the policy of 
the Goncourt Academy in awarding its 
prize. His article, “Feu le prix Goncourt” 
blamed les Dix for a desire to create liter- 
ary talent where none existed by refusing 
their award to writers who had any previous 
literary reputation whatsoever. The public, 
said Grasset, would soon refuse to sanction 
their prize by refusing to buy the books 
crowned by this Academy. Previous to the 
award, Vol de Nuit, a tale of postal avia- 
tion by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry (Nou- 
velle Revue francaise, 15 fr.) was favored 
by the critics. But this year the Prix 
Fémina-Vie heureuse was awarded four 
days before the Goncourt and given to Vol 
de Nuit. 

A Guide Franco-Californien (Cercle com- 
mercial francais, San Francisco, 75 cents), 
contains an up-to-date directory of the 
Northern French colony in California. La- 
rousse has founded a new 32 page monthly 
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called A-Z, each issue containing parallel 
texts in French, English, German and Span- 
ish, subscription in U. S. A., $1.80 or 45 
francs. The numbers are largely composed 
of pictures and the new monthly will please 
those schools which have language clubs or 
club-rooms. I feel that the English text is 
likely to be more incorrect than the other 
languages in which the magazine is printed. 
A prospectus will be sent on request; ad- 
dress Larousse, 13 Rue du Montparnasse, 
Paris. Vol. IV, I-M, of the seven volume 
Larousse du X X°¢ Stécle has been delivered 
to subscribers in this country. 

In the field of biography, there is a slen- 
der Edouard Pailleron by A. Lalia Pater- 
nostro (Editions des portiques, 12 fr.) that 
will please and help teachers of Le Monde 
ou s’ennuie. Mme. Claude Chauviére’s 
Colette (Firmin-Didot, 15 fr.) not only re- 
views her books, but evokes the atmosphere 
in which they were written in such chapters 
as les Logis de Colette. I want to specially 
commend the Anatole France by Léon 
Carias (Rieder, cloth, 25 fr.), splendidly il- 
lustrated like the other books in this collec- 
tion, Maitres des littératures. Carias is the 
greatest authority on France’s work. 

A group of studies of English literature, 
written in French, has just been added to 
the Bibliotheque de la Revue de littérature 
comparée (Champion). Dr. Louise Rosen- 
blatt writes on L’I/dée de Vart pour Vart 
dans la littérature anglaise pendant la 
période victorienne (45 francs). Professor 
Albert J. Farmer, of Grenoble, now teach- 
ing in this country, studies Le Mouvement 
esthétique et “décadent” en Angleterre (50 
francs), and E. Audra, La Littérature fran- 
caise dans lauvre de Pope (70 francs). 
Another book on the frontiers of literature 
is Charles Navarre’s Les Grands Ecrivains 
étrangers, (Didier), reviewing the masters 
of European literature from its beginnings, 
with copious selections given in French 
translation (100 illustrations). 

This autumn I| read with glee La Poule, 
by Duvernois (Grasset, 15 fr.). La Poule is 
the father of a brood of daughters, and re- 
sembles one of Daudet’s ratés, whereas 
Frédéric Chapuis, the character who helps 
to marry off the whole family, might have 
been done by P. G. Wodehouse. This cheer- 
ful book contracts with Emile Henriot’s Les 
Occasions perdues (Plon, 15 fr.), which at- 
tempts to represent the whole generation 
that fought in the War. Claude Chenneval, 
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like Henriot himself, grows up to be a jour- 
nalist and follows a great leader, Charras, 
modelled upon Barres but made young 
enough to die at the front. The author 
seeks to represent “les réveries de ceux dé 
son Gge et les dures legons que le le réel in- 
flige & qui a cru passionnément que la vie 
est faite pour l’individu, et qwil n’y a qua 
désirer pour obtenir.” Three novels listed 
below upon the recommendation of French 
criticism are: the Claire of Jacques Char- 
donne (Grasset, 15 fr.), a sober study of 
married life; the Saint-Saturnin of Jean 
Schlumberger (Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 
15 fr.), another family drama but with more 
characters; and the Marie-Galante of 
Jacques Deval (Albin Michel, 15 fr.). De- 
val, whose amusing war-time story, Sabres 
de bois, will perhaps be remembered, now 
writes a thriller of espionage at Panama 
with Japanese and Yankees at cross-pur- 
poses, the Americans murdering Marie- 
Galante. 

Professor Emile Cailliet, who joined this 
year the faculty at Scripps College, had the 
privilege of spending four years in Mada- 
gascar half a dozen years ago. Here, as a 
pupil of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, he studied 
primitive mentality as it reveals itself in the 
Hovas of the high plateaus of the island. 
Last year his study of ancestor-worship 
among the Merinas, La Foi des Ancétres, 
was published in the Annales de l’ Académie 
des sciences coloniales, and Alcan issued 
Professor Cailliet’s La Prohibition de loc- 
culte (15 fr.), which has recently been 
translated into English. This is a historical 
study of man’s fear of the supernatural 
which analyzes the meaning of sorcery, 
magic and the world of spirits, closing with 
the problem of modern spiritualism and the 
demonology of modern French literature. I 
am glad to say that these studies of primi- 
tive psychology can cast light upon the emo- 
tions of civilized man and that Professor 
Cailliet is at work upon a study of magic 
in nineteenth century French fiction. 

When I come to describing the new text- 
books received, I always hope that even if 
those discussed do not prove suitable for 
use in the class room, copies will be pur- 
chased and used to build up the school 
library. There is nothing that builds up the 
sense of language-power in a beginner more 
rapidly than the reading of books outside of 
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school and for the novice, a modern text- 
book should precede the attempt to read 
French originals. Thus, for the high school 
library, I want to recommend Guyer’s vo- 
cabulary edition of Bédier’s modern French 
version of Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut 
(Century Co.), as of major importance. 
Next, I want to list H. E. Berthon’s Nine 
French Poets (Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, 
Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Baudelaire, 
Leconte de Lisle, Verlaine), Macmillan, 
$1.60. The prose of Macmillan’s Morceaux 
Choisis by Maurois (a novelty, $1.00), will 
be found harder reading. The volume repre- 
sents the essayist and biographer only, as 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble and Les 
Discours du Docteur O’Grady had already 
been published ($1.25 each). Maurois’ re- 
cent articles on his American experiences 
were published in France under the title 
l Amérique inattendue, price 30 francs. 

The first part of Alain-Fournier’s Le 
Grand Meaulnes has been published with a 
vocabulary by the Oxford Press. This story, 
too, is perhaps better adapted to college 
classes and the high school library. Here I 
would place Joseph-Henri Louwyck’s La 
Nouvelle :popée (Heath). The author be- 
longs to that group of novelists who prefer 
to study man in his social background (read 
his recent Retour de flamme, Plon). This 
Epopée deals with the immense task of post 
war reconstruction as faced by a cripple 
whose wife has been wronged by the in- 
vaders, and is thus for maturer minds. 

For elementary French, I have received a 
limited vocabulary version of Abbé Con- 
stantin (University of Chicago), as well as 
Sept Contes de la Vieille France retold 
from the Lais of Marie dé France by Giduz 
and Holmes (Heath). Somewhat more dif- 
ficult is the new school version of the Mar- 
gueritte brothers’ Poum (Heath), stories of 
a naughty boy that I read to a seven-year- 
old who greatly enjoyed them. Lastly, I 
have a word of admiration for Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon (Johnson Publishing Co.), 
edited, with phonetics in the vocabulary, by 
Professor C. F. Zeek, who taught last sum- 
mer in Los Angeles. The only new com- 
position book seen this quarter is the French 
Drill and Idiom Book (Heath), of C. S. 
Parker, based on an analysis of College En- 
trance Board Examinations over a period 
of ten years. 
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QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HE ter, University of California 


foremost issue of the day, has not yet 

struck the German textbook market, 
where the number of new editions is mak- 
ing a peak record. The lively competition 
has brought about a universal high standard 
both in regard to the outer appearance of 
the books and the work done by the editors. 
One rarely finds misprints, and the reviewer 
has not encountered a good “boner” in a 
new edition for some time. Recently and 
quite by accident he ran across one in a 
book published back in 1927; its editor 
(name suppressed by courtesy) translated 
eine Wiese mit Storchen by a meadow with 
little sturgeons. 

A question of vital concern to every mod- 
ern language teacher is how the student may 
best acquire a general vocabulary in his 
chosen language. The consensus of opinion 
among colleagues teaching German seems to 
be that Kaeding’s freakish Haufigkeitswor- 
terbuch should be disregarded and a good 
standard vocabulary established instead. As 
a move in this direction I name The 1000 
most frequent German words, edited with a 
brief .synopsis of grammar by Hermann 
Meier (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1931. 24 pp.). According to its pre- 
face the booklet is essentially an adaptation 
of the Chicago M. L. T. list of April, 1925. 
The list is, however, very limited. It omits 
words like Rad, Rathaus, Ratsel, Rduber, 
rechnen, which I find in A standard German 
vocabulary of 2000 words and idioms, illus- 
trated in typical sentences, by C. M. Purin 
(The University of Chicago Press 1931. 
XVI and 195 pp.). Even this book does 
not list common words like Kdafig, kahl, 
Kamin, Kehle, Kiste, Klang, Klavier, Kiiste, 
Lager. Modern words like Automobil, Fa- 
brik, Reifen should be added and the spell- 
ing of Kravatte corrected. The etymological 
notes which are occasionally given should 
be increased; on the other hand, many of 
the English cognates might be omitted as 
rather far-fetched, for example flach: 
flook; fleissig: flite; Fluss: fleet; fressen: 
fret; schon: sheen. 

The most elementary of the new text- 
books is Gerstacker’s Germelshausen, sim- 
plified and graded for beginners by J. F. 
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Coar and F. Owen (Ginn and Co., 1931. 
XIII, 45 and 206 pp.). The title page omits 
to state that the edition is illustrated by a 
number of woodcuts. This is a combination 
reader and beginners’ grammar. According 
to the foreword only the simplest grammati- 
cal constructions are stressed; the text con- 
tains no dependent clauses, no forms of the 
passive voice, of a future tense, nor of the 
conditional and subjunctive moods. The pre- 
sentation of the grammar on the other hand 
seems to be sometimes rather involved; for 
example, the beginner is called upon to dis- 
tinguish between four different accents in 
German (p. II, 14). On p. II, 12, there is 
the peculiar statement that sp, st may al- 
ways be pronounced like sp and st in Eng- 
lish, but that in the initial position the pre- 
ferable pronunciation is like sh. There is 
no concise table which shows the conjuga- 
tion of the verb in an order easy to remem- 
ber, and a systematic list of strong and ir- 
regular verbs is also lacking. In the intro- 
ductory chapters it was hardly appropriate 
to state die Hauser der Dérfer in Thiiringen 
haben Strohddacher, and die Fulda and die 
Werra sind Nebenfliisse der Weser. In 
order not to give a wrong impression of the 
book as a whole, I wish to add that the ex- 
ercises are very good. 

The only other grammatical work among 
the new textbooks has been written by J. A. 
Chiles under the title German Composition 
and Conversation, with a review of the ele- 
ments of German grammar (Ginn and Co., 
1931. IX and 412 pp.). Although we have 
scores of beginners’ books we have only 
very few serviceable review grammars. 
Hence I welcome this book as filling a great 
need. I am glad that it offers rather too 
much than too little in the way of exercises 
and well-chosen illustrations. As desiderata 
I should propose adding on p. 274 more 
verbs that govern the dative in German 
(antworten, danken, gratulieren, etc.), and 
giving in the list of irregular verbs on pp. 
309-313 the English equivalents. 

A small pamphlet that may be slipped into 
any German textbook has been prepared by 
Meyer Krakowski under the title German 
Poems and Songs (Campbell’s Book Store. 
Los Angeles, 1931. 48 pp. 20 cts.). The 
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selections are well made and the trifles which 
I suggest for correction do not detract from 
the book. (Duden spells Comitat with k; 
Héfling’s authorship of O alte Burschenherr- 
lichkeit is now questioned, and it is more 
customary to name the author of the Ger- 
man national hymn Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben in full, instead of only Fallersleben.) 

For a cultured German of today it is a 
joy to see the thoroughly modern selection 
of reading material which is presented in 
Deutscher Alltag. Short stories from mod- 
ern German life and civilization. Edited 
with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by F. 
Mankiewicz and W. Brandt (Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1931. XI and 363, 
text 146 pp.). The table of contents lists 
the names of no fewer than forty-eight rep- 
resentative writers. Objection might be 
raised from a pedagogical standpoint that 
many of the selections offered are rather 
short for a home assignment, but I think 
that a good teacher will bring about the 
necessary correlation. 

A new edition of a well-known story is 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata, edited for school use 
by S. H. Patterson (American Book Co. 
New York, 1931. XVI and 145, text 33 
pp.). Special features of the book are a 
map, a number of drawings, and 43 pages 
of exercises. These latter are not entirely 
satisfactory. The spelling should be revised 
in Touristen (p. 36), mishandelt (p. 51), 
Mishandlung, mishandeln (p. 52), Kreutz 
and misfallen (p. 72), and the style is open 
to criticism in questions like Was bot thr 
Antonino su essen? (p. 62), and Wo steckte 
er das Geld fiir die Orangen? (p. 72). 

A subject which has been rather neglected 
since the War is treated in Introduction to 
Commercial German by K. E. Richter and 
H. W. Nordmeyer (Oxford University 
Press. New York, 1931. 160 pp.). As 
the title does not indicate where the book 
fits in, it may be stated that it offers in 27 
chapters and an appendix modern German 
business correspondence with exercises. The 
book is intended for use after a general 
introductory course, and will prove very 
useful in its field. 

The reviewer is not so sure about the 
raison d’étre of another new book in the 
same series: Great German Dramas Retold, 
by E. Hofacker (Oxford University Press. 
1931. VIII and 165, text 115 pp.). The 
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author, it is true, has acquitted himself very 
well of his task of telling to students who 
will not pursue their study of German be- 
yond their second year the contents of 
Minna von Barnhelm, Faust, Die Rauber, 
Maria Stuart, Prinz von Homburg, Sappho, 
Maria Magdalena, Die Weber, Die versun- 
kene Glocke, Liebelei. He has skilfully 
woven into the text those literary and his- 
torical explanations which other books give 
in their notes; his style is neither too elevat- 
ed nor too colloquial, and he seems to have 
carefully considered what to quote from the 
originals. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
right to read classical authors in a doctored 
form which reminds somewhat of a tabloid 
newspaper. In the German reading class 
the Latin proverb Multum non multa should 
rather be kept in mind, and for general 
culture good translations of these dramas 
would be preferable. 

Very handy material for rapid reading 
classes may be found in a new compila- 
tion from modern German weekly and 
monthly papers entitled Aus deutschen 
Blattern, edited by A. Busse and E. Dexter 
(Crofts, New York, 1931. XI and 179, 
text with footnotes 138 pp.). The thirty- 
seven selections have not been made from a 
literary point of view, but are to give the 
greatest variety of topics. The book aims 
to serve advanced students and will be use- 
ful especially to those who have to pass a 
reading test in German for higher degrees. 

Hiiben und Driiben. Four short plays by 
R. E. Hartley and Elsa Burkhard Hartley 
(Heath and Co., New York, 1931. VI and 
200, text 132 pp.) is a genuine contribution 
by an American author and his German- 
born wife to the cause of making German 
classes interesting to high school students. 
The plots all have to do with the relations 
between young Americans and Germans of 
our day. The scene of the first playlet is 
in New York, of the other three in small 
German towns. The reviewer, who has seen 
several of them staged by students, can as- 
sure that they will be successes everywhere 
if the suggestions for production which are 
given on pp. 133-136 are followed. A 
change is advised in the wording of lines 
13-17 on p. 115, which refer to Swiss con- 
ditions only. 

A hilarious comedy edited for the first 
time in this country by A. E. Zucker is 
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Ludwig Thoma’s farce Die Lokalbahn 
(Crofts, New York, 1931. XIV and 135, 
text 89 pp.). Small town politics in a Ba- 
varian city form a suitable background for 
a few sharply drawn characters ; scenes like 
those depicted will make the reader under- 
stand why the great masses in Germany are 
not quite ready for a thoroughly democratic 
form of government. The reader will also 
gain a feeling for the peculiar strength of 
the Bavarian dialect which has been trans- 
posed in footnotes into standard German. 
It seems unfortunate that a book so inti- 
mately German in contents should be set 
up in Roman print. 

The most valuable of the new textbooks 
from a strictly literary point of view is 
Clara Viebig’s short story Der Gefangene, 
edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary 
by O. S. Fleissner and E. Mentz-Fleissner. 
(Crofts, New York, 1931. XVIII and 132, 
text 72 pp.). The edition also contains spe- 
cial drawings by Karl Blocherer which the 
title page fails to mention. The plot is 
rather simple: A French soldier taken pri- 
soner in the World War is assigned for 
work to an isolated German farm and falls 
in love with a German peasant girl after 
the initial antipathy between the races has 
disappeared. Although the story is often 
interspersed with humorous passages, the 
treatment of the problems involved is se- 
rious, and the story does not end with a 
marriage, as traditionally expected, al- 
though there is a child. Teachers should 
not fail to read the book carefully before 
taking it up with a class. 

Another German woman-writer who is 
making her debut in an American school 
edition is Vicki Baum, the author of Grand 
Hotel. Her prize-winning psychological 
short story Der Weg has been edited with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by E. T. 
Mohme (Crofts, New York, 1931. XII 
and 100, text 37 pp.). The plot has much 
in common with Hauptmann’s drama Han- 
neles Himmelfahrt, but the setting is after 
the War. 

A new reference book that should be on 
the desk of every teacher of German in 
this country alongside of Duden and Volks- 
brockhaus is Hans Réhl’s Wérterbuch zur 
deutschen Literatur, zweite Auflage, fiir die 
Vereinigten Staaten erginzt von A. Steiner 
(Johnson Publishing Co., New York, 1931. 


VIII and 279 pp.). This is the most up-to- 
date work in the field and the first which 
gives information on colleagues in America, 
It seems peculiar that the name of Wilhelm 
Vietor is omitted, while there is an article 
on Karl Vietor. 


Before taking up books published in Ger- 
many I should like to draw attention to a 
new American dollar book which is well 
worth reading. I refer to H. A. Phillips’ 
Meet the Germans (McBride, New York, 
1931. 346 pp.). In contrast to some other 
new travel books it presents a very human 
and generally fair picture of modern Ger- 
many. 

Such fairness is decidedly lacking in a 
widely advertised new German novel, Pri- 
maner, by Walter Harich (Ullistein, Berlin, 
1931. 312 pp.). Like Das Tor zur Welt, 
by Frank Thiess, this story deals with the 
life of German high school boys in a small 
town. It ought to be taken cum grano salis 
as certain disgusting happenings are over- 
emphasized, and therefore apt to give the 
reader an entirely wrong perspective. 
Neither does the author seem to have the 
slightest understanding for the modern spirit 
that now permeates the majority of German 
schools, where school reformers of twenty 


years ago are classed as hopelessly old- 
fashioned. 


The clash between two different types of 
such reformers is the main topic of Erich 
Ebermayer’s school story Der Kampf um 
Odilienberg (Zsolnay, Berlin, 1929. 438 
pp.), which is autobiographical in many 
ways. The scene is laid in the well-known 
private school at Wickersdorf, where the 
young poet Otto Braun received his train- 
ing before he was killed in the War. Among 
the thinly disguised characters of the story 
are Thomas Mann and one of his many 
children. 


In conclusion a few remarks may be made 
on volume IV of Fiirst Biilows Denkwiir- 
digkciten, entitled Jugend- und Diplomaten- 
jahre (Ullstein, Berlin, 1931. XIII and 732 
pp.). For an American this is perhaps the 
most interesting part of the whole work. 
European society of the last fifty years is 
portrayed in a very clever way, and the 
author is never at a loss to tell us witty 
anecdotes. The reader marvels at the 
author’s remarkable gift for remembering 
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names, but it is well for him to know that 
many of the statements made in the first 
three volumes have been found inaccurate 
by scholars. There are already a number 


January, 


of books which question the author’s verac- 
ity; the latest is Front wider Bilow by 
Friedrich Thimme (Bruckmann, Miinchen, 
1931. 396 pp.). 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Hersert H. VauGHAN, University of California 


HE past quarter has seen unusual ac- 
T tivity in the publication of works of in- 

terest to students of Italian in America 
as three books of prime importance have ap- 
peared in New York. They are the first 
English translation of De Sanctis’ Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher’s translation of the Divina Com- 
media, and Mrs. N. C. Shields’ Italian 
Translations in America. 

For many years the need of an English 
translation of Francesco De Sanctis’ monu- 
mental work has been sorely felt. As stated 
by Benedetto Croce in his introduction, writ- 
ten expressly for this edition, “it is one of 
the supreme works of literary history” and 
was an ardent admirer of De Sanctis, has 
only Brunetiére, the great French critic, who 
been able to produce a work which can be 
compared to it. The translation, undertaken 
by Joan Redfern, was an arduous task, as 
the style of the original, with its long and 
involved periods, while clear and spon- 
taneous in Italian, would seem forced and 
often pedantic in English if great care had 
not been taken by the translator to divide the 
sentences which were too long and refashion 
them so as to make them more easily in- 
telligible to the English reader. Transla- 
tion is a fine art. One must not only repro- 
duce the content of the original with the ut- 
most exactitude; he must also reproduce the 
spirit and the style of the original work, and 
in two languages which differ as much as 
English and Italian, this is often extremely 
difficult. Miss Redfern is both a scholar 
and an artist and has acquited herself of her 
task admirably. While much work in the 
field of Italian Literature has been done 
since the appearance of De Sanctis’ work 
in 1870-71, the value of the work as a whole 
is little impaired as more recent scholarship 
has been mostly confined to minor points. 
It is true that the discussion of the language 
used by the “Sicilian School” of poets (I, 


5-7) seems a little naive after the volumes 
which have been written on the subject and 
the bitter polemics which have appeared 
about it, but for the student of literature it 
is really a minor point. At the time of De 
Sanctis there was no difference of opinion 
concerning the authorship of JI Fiore and 
no thought of including it in any edition of 
Dante’s collected works, for the simple rea- 
son that the manuscript of the above-men- 
tioned poem was still reposing peacefully 
where it had rested for centuries, hidden 
among other documents in the library at 
Montpellier. Its discovery, a few years after 
the appearance of De Sanctis’ work, creat- 
ed a furore because it was recognized as 
having considerable literary merit, but, after 
all, very little space is now devoted to it in 
the most recent histories of Italian litera- 
ture. It is perhaps incongruous to us to see 
the last chapter of the second volume lab- 
elled “The New Literature,” when it begins 
with Metastasio and ends with Leopardi, 
but this is just an illustration of the inexor- 
able march of time and an undeniable proof 
of the merit of De Sanctis’ work lies in the 
fact, that after such a lapse of time, it is 
still considered standard. (History of /tal- 
ian Literature by Francesco De Sanctis, 
transl. by Joan Redfern, with an intro. by 
Benedetto Croce, 2 vols., Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., N. Y. C., 1931.) 

Jefferson Butler Fletcher, author of the 
new translation of the Divine Comedy, is 
professor of Comparative Literature at Co- 
lumbia and well equipped to perform his 
task. Professor Fletcher has adopted a 
“two-thirds” rhymed version, in which the 
tercets of the Italian are kept and the first 
line rhymes with the third in each tercet, 
but the second line is without rhyme. This 
scheme has a certain advantage, especially 
as Dante frequently used the tercet as a 
unit of thought, and it avoids the excessive, 
and often forced, rhyming which may be- 
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come apparent when an attempt is made to 
keep the terza rima intact. As there are 
many translations of the Divine Comedy 
and any judgment concerning their com- 
parative merits as artistic creations is likely 
to be subjective and therefore not acceptable 
to many, the writer of this letter would con- 
fine himself to saying that he considers it 
a good translation and one worth reading 
and would take the liberty of quoting from 
one of the outstanding lyric passages of 
the Comedy, the Paolo and Francesca epi- 
sode (Inf. V). 
“When we had read there how the longed- 
for smile 

Was kissed by such a lover, this one then, 

Who parts not from me this eternal while, 
Kissed me upon my mouth all tremblingly. 

A Gallehaut was the book, and he who 

wrote it. 

That day we read no further, I and he.” 
While to me thus one spirit was replying, 

The other wept so, that for pitying dread 

Faintness came over me as I were dying; 
I fell, as falls the body of one dead.” 

There are no notes. The author recom- 
mends having at our elbow Paget Toyn- 
bee’s “Concise Dante Dictionary” (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1914) as we read the text. 
The frontispiece of the book is a reproduc- 
tion of Michelino’s Dante, which hangs in 
the Cathedral at Florence and other illus- 
trations are taken from sketches made by 
Botticelli to illustrate a copy of the Divine 
Comedy, hand written on vellum, belonging 
to Lorenze di Pier Francesco de’ Medici 
(a distant cousin of Lorenzo il Magnifico). 
Botticelli left his work tentative and incom- 
plete—“possibly owing to his patron suffer- 
ing with his family in the Florentine revo- 
lution of 1494.” “The plan of illustration— 
in the Inferno and the Purgatorio expecially 
—,” the author goes on to say, “is the cus- 
tomary medieval one of presenting succes- 
sive actions in one undivided picture. The 
figures of Virgil and Dante appeal repeated- 
ly in each drawing as they progress in the 
narrative. Particularly naive is the illustra- 
tion for Paradiso III, where Dante’s turn- 
ing his head is represented by showing him 
with apparently two heads, one facing for- 
ward, the other backward.” There are thir- 
teen plates in the book, besides the frontis- 
piece. (The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, transl. by Jefferson Butler Fletcher, 


MacMillan, N. Y. C., 1931, $5.00.) 

Mrs. Shields has done an excellent piece 
of work in her Jtalian Translations in 
America and the volume will be found to 
be full of interest. In an effort to keep the 
work from becoming too bulky she has very 
properly excluded (1) all Dante Transla- 
tions, which have already been exhaustively 
studied by others'; (2) School text-books ; 
(3) Opera librettos; (4) Songs and song- 
books; and (5) Religious tracts, unless they 
seem to have some general cultural interest. 
This leaves the most important material 
(with the exception of that on Dante, which 
is easily obtainable elsewhere) for the study 
of literary, religious, philosophical, and po- 
litical currents of thought embodied in the 
book, and as one reads it, page by page, 
year by year, it tells us the story of the 
American people and American ideas, It 
is no fortuitous accident that the list of 
Italian translations in America begins in 
1751 with Niccolo Balbani: The Jtalian con- 
vert: news from Italy of a second Moses. 
Or, the life of Galeacius Caracciolus, the 
noble Marquess of Vico. Containing the 
story of his admirable conversion from 
popery, etc., nor that this book apparently 
went through two editions in that year, was 
printed again in 1794, and has not been 
reprinted since that time. In 1751 anti- 
Catholic propaganda was being used against 
the French in America and in 1794 all 
America was interested in the French Re- 
volution and its anti-Catholic phases. Since 
that time there have been periods of bitter 
hostility between Protestants and Catholics 
in this country but, with an increase in the 
Catholic population, no reputable publisher 
would venture to stir up civil discord by 
printing violent attacks upon the Catholic 
Church. So the religious tract has taken 
the place of the more dignified volume. The 
second volume of Italian translation to ap- 
pear in this country was Cesare Beccaria: 
An essay on crimes and punishment, trans- 
lated from the Italian; with a commentary 
attributed to Mons. de Voltaire, translated 
from the French (1773). This was pub- 
lished again in 1777, ’78, ’93, 1809, ’19, ’72, 
Its popularity during the last three decades 
of the eighteenth century was probably due 
to that being the period of formation of the 
Republic and to the popularity that the 
works of Voltaire were enjoying in America 
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at that time. One can read Mrs. Shields’ 
book from cover to cover with interest and 
see in the background the pageant of Amer- 


ican thought. But its greatest value is, of 
course, as a book of reference. As such, it 
is invaluable. (N.C. Shields, Jtalian Trans- 
lations in America, Comparative Language 
Series, Institute of French Studies, N. Y. 
C., viii+ 410 pp.) 
Vittorio Parisi, a young Calabrian author 
of remarkable strength and vitality, has just 
published Destini, his first novel. He is al- 
ready the author of several successful plays 
and short stories and two volumes of lyrics 
and in this new novel we see the lyric dra- 
matist at his best. The book is not divided 
into chapters, but into parts, and each part 
is so vividly drawn that when we have read 
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the book it sems as if we had seen it acted 
on the stage, but the settings as they are 
portrayed to us are more satisfactory than 
any theatre could provide. Written in “sal 
est Italian, without one word of padding, 
but with accurate and interesting descrip- 
tions of village life in those contrasting 
provinces of Italy, Lombardy and Calabria, 
it is a dramatic prose-poem which one can- 
not lay aside until it is finished. We hope 
that other volumes will follow which will 
echo a similar strain. (Vittorio Parisi: Des- 
tint, Reggio Emilia, R. Bojardi, Ed. “Poesia 
d'Italia,” 1931.) 

(1) T. W. Koch: Dante in America, Boston, 1896; 
Ethel Roberts: American Dante Bibliography, May, 1896 
May, 1908, Boston, 1910; Mary Fowler: Cornell Univer- 
sity Library Catalogue of the Dante Colle-tion Presented 
by Willard Fiske. Additions 1898-1902, Ithaca, 1921, 


QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. Mittarp RosensBerG, University of California at Los Angeles. 


the seventeenth century—or the eight- 

teenth or nineteenth, for that matter— 
was born under the smoke and the snow of 
Popocatépetl, November 12, 1651. If only 
luana Inés de Asbaje y Ramirez had had 
the freedom, society, books, and instructors 
she would have today; if only some equally 
giftel American girl were now growing up 
with those advantages ! 

The tallest tales of early genius (exclu- 
sive of those in biographies of saints) are 
no taller than the truth about the baby Juana 
Inés, who wrote that: “No habia cumplido 
tres afios de mi edad cuando, enviando mi 
padre a una hermana mia, mayor que yo, a 
que se ensefiara a leer en una de las que 
llaman ‘Amigas’, me lIlevé a mi tras ella el 
carifio y la travesura; y viendo que le daban 
leccion, me encendi yo en el deseo de saber 
leer de manera que, engafiando a mi parecer 
a la maestra, la dije que mi madre ordenaba 
que me diese leccién. Ella no lo creyé por- 
que no era creible, pero por complacer al 
donaire me la did. Prosegui yo en ir y ella 
prosiguid en ensefiarme, ya no de burlas, 
porque la desengafié la experiencia, y supe 
leer en tan breve tiempo que ya sabia cuan- 
do lo supo mi madre . . . Acuérdome que en 
esos tiempos . . . me abstenia de comer 


T HE most remarkable American girl of 


queso porque oi decir que hacia rudos, y po- 


dia conmigo mas el deseo de saber que el de 
comer.” 

Let us skip to the mature age of seven: 
“Teniendo yo como seis o siete afios y sa- 
biendo ya leer y escribir, con todas las otras 
habilidades de labores y costuras que depre- 
henden las mujeres, oi decir que habia Uni- 
versidad y escuela en que se estudiaban las 
ciencias en México [the capital] ; y apenas 
lo oi cuando empecé a matar a m. madre 
con instantes e importunos ruegos sore que, 
mudandome el traje [for boy clothes], me 
enviara a México en casa de unos deudos 
que tenia, para estudiar y cursar la Univer- 
si‘ad. Ella no lo quiso hacer, e hizo muy 
bien, pero yo despiqué el deseo en leer mu- 
chos libros varios que tenia mi abuelo, sin 
que bastasen castigos ni reprensiones a estor- 
barlo.”” And so on: at eight years she began 
Latin grammar, “and such was the intensity 
of my thirst that I cut off several inches of 
my hair [a serious sacrifice in that age] 
determined that if I had not learned such 
and such a thing by the time it had grown 
to its former length, I would punish myself 
by cutting it off again. And so it happened, 
for I had not yet learned what I had pro- 
posed, and I cut my hair again in punish- 
ment for my stupidity, because it seemed to 
me not right that a head so bare of learning 
should be adorned with hair.” 
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The longing of the seven-year-old to enter 
the university continued until, in her seven- 
teenth year, the Viceroy decided to give her 
pretensions a severe test. He caused the 
entire faculty to be assembled, forty judges 
sitting in banc: “junto cuantos hombres 
profesaban letras en la Universidad y ciudad 
de México; el numero de todos Ilegaria a 
cuarenta”: theologians, scripturalists, philo- 
sophers, mathematicians, historians, poets, 
humanists, and several, not professors, but 
admired for their learning. The girl was 
brought before them and each questioned 
her in his specialty. The Viceroy, years 
afterward, declared incredible what he wit- 
nessed ; “it was as if a royal galleon were 
defending herself from little shallops that 
attacked her, so readily did Juana Inés reply 
to all the questions, arguments and prob- 
lems, which each professor propounded.” 

Add to this that Juana Inés had for four 
years been a menina, a favorite attendant 
of the Vicereine and viceregal court, and 
top it all with her beauty, renowned in all 
Mexico. A court beauty who had never 
been to school, routing an entire university 
with her learning in all the disciplines! At 
seventeen. 

Of her romantic and mysterious love af- 
fair, its solution by entry into a convent, 
her famous and beautiful relations with the 
celebrated scientist, Doctor Sigiienza, of her 
poems and prose writings, of the love and 
admiration in which she was held through- 
out Mexico, whose people called her “the 
Tenth Muse,” there is no space here. Read 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz: su vida y obra 
Casa Editorial Araluce (Barcelona 1931), 
by Dr. Ezequiel A. Chavez. 

Dr. Chavez was formerly the Rector, 
and is now Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, of the University of Mexico, that 
very university whose entire faculty, two 
hundred sixty years ago, put Juana, the 
court beauty, through her paces. Dr. Chavez 
has written what is doubtless the definitive 
biography of Sor Juana Inés. It should be 
translated and known to all English-speak- 
ing lovers of biography. Rather, it should 
be translated into all the chief languages of 
Christendom, so that all might rejoice in the 
Story of this genius, second to no other 
great woman of the Church. But where is 
the poet-translator who could put into his 
own language the prose and the poetry of 
Sor Juana Inés? 


As a psychologist, as a deep student of 
the Spanish literatures of both hemispheres, 
as a man of fine spiritual culture, Dr. Cha- 
vez is eminently qualified to give us this 
sympathetic biography. (Would that it had 
an index!) It is impossible within my space 
to enter upon even a summary of its four 
hundred fifty large pages, preceded by 
Miguel Cabrera’s copy of the famous and 
beautiful portrait by Miranda, now in the 
Museo Nacional. I shall merely quote a 
part of what the biographer was inspired 
by this portrait to say in the concluding 
words of his book: 

Para dar término a este libro, todo él un 
intento de volver explicito lo que en la obra 
de Sor Juana y en la misma Sor Juana 
estaba implicito, nada es mejor que interro- 
gar a lo tnico que materialmente nos ha 
quedado de Sor Juana, su retrato ... ;Quién 
no diria al mirarlo que pasion ninguna sen- 
sual, que el menor extravio, haya agitado 
ese hermoso cuerpo, que todo entero trans- 
parenta la pureza de un alma mas vecina, 
sin duda, que de este mundo nuestro, de su 
patria celeste? . . . Cuando su cuerpo se 
mira, se teme que de pronto en pie se ponga, 
silencioso y blanco, y se esfume en el aire, 
y desparezca ... Alli esta el libro abierto 
bajo su mano derecha; pero ella no esta 
alli; apenas si esta alli. Mas que la luz de 
la invisible ventana de la celda, el alma le 
ilumina los brazos y las manos; ilumina su 
traje blanco, y su pensativo y casi se diria 
al fin su fatigada semblante; pero ella ape- 
nas esta alli, porque casi se ha ido ya del 
todo, y a punto de irse para siempre esta; 
asi el ave, que, posados los pies en la rama 
. . . esta donde sus cantos vuelan... 

Those for whom a detailed biography and 
criticism, such as this monumental work by 
Dr. Chavez, is too formidable, and who do 
not yet know the absorbing and beautiful 
tribute to Sor Juana contributed in 1910 to 
the centennial celebration of Mexican In- 
dependence by Amado Nervo, will, I know, 
thank me for urging upon them his Juana 
de Asbaje (vol. viii, Obras Completas, Bib- 
lioteca Nueva, Madrid 1920). Amado Ner- 
vo, beloved poet wherever Spanish is read, 
is nowhere in his prose more delightful than 
in this brief summary of “una de las mas 
extraordinarias mujeres que han pasado por 
nuestra raza.” The third chapter contains a 
conversation with Sor Juana, “pues se nos 
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ocurre la idea, poco vulgar, de interrogar a 
su divina sombra. Una interview con Sor 
Juana, si; pero en la cual, al revés de lo que 
pasa en las entrevistas periodisticas de ahora, 
no la haremos pronunciar una sola palabra 
que no haya dicho, ni mudaremos una tilde 
a sus respuestas. ;Lo dudais? Pues seguid 
leyendo.” There are few that would not go 
on reading any chapter of this charming 
book, and for them there is no balm in 
Gilead. 
* * * 

In this connection it is a pleasure to in- 
form the readers of the MoperN LANGUAGE 
Forum that Dr. Chavez will give a series of 
lectures on Latin America at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, during the 
second half of the present academic year, 


beginning about the middle of February. 


Stuart Chase, though an authoritative 
economist, did not forecast the depression 
any better than President Hoover or Will 
Rogers, but that should not discount the 
value of his Mexico: a study of the two 
Americas (there is a catch in that “two”), 


wherein he does not draw on his imagina- 
tion, from a car window or a hotel lobby, 
does not compile from superseded statistics ; 
rather, he goes to a really Mexican village, 
and then to another, feeds their fleas, eats 
their beans, and watches the various but 
harmonious behaviors of their people month 
after month, participates in their festivals in 
spirit and in the flesh—in short, becomes 
imbued, literally, with Mexico. This is very 
different from the chatty newspaperman’s 
patronizing admiration made into a_ best 
seller. Mr. Chase’s book is not likely to 
outsell; it excels. It does not repeat old 
yarns and reaffirm old fallacies. It is 
just as readable, though, as if it were a best 
seller. Mr. Chase has the gift of making a 
story out of a study, a careful study of up- 
to-date realities. 

Mr. Chase thinks it would be well for 
Mexico to adopt the latest sanitating appli- 
ances such as sewers and bath-tubs, and 
make modern medical practice ubiquitous. 
To these he would add good roads to mar- 
ket, and then close the frontier against all 
that the United States holds dearest. Not 
a gadget more. He knows this wish is 
visionary, and foresees that Mexico will be 
spoiled and despoiled as fast as high-pow- 
ered salesmen can do it, which is pretty 
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fast. Meanwhile Mexico is so stable and 
self-contained that, if undisturbed by fever- 
ish inroads, its native cultures would 
strongly survive. To have survived Hernan 
Cortés and, thus far, Henry Ford, is elo- 
quent of that stability. How greatly to 
Mexico’s advantage it would be if—but, of 
course, it is impossible. One reads this 
study with surprise to learn how much of 
Mexico is still intact, with certainty that 
Mr. Chase loves the real Mexico, its people 
and their institutions. “Above all, I like 
their magnificent inertia, against which 
neither Spain nor Europe nor western civi- 
lization has prevailed. I do not like white 
Mexicans so well. I do not like the fre- 
quency with which entomological congresses 
are convened; I do not like Mexican odors 
when cross-referenced to sanitation; I do 
not like [a dozen other Mexican special- 
ties]. These are, however, the trivia of an 
unacclimatized wayfarer, fading before the 
grandeur and mystery of the total scene.” 
It is this total scene which Mr. Chase has 
tried, with more than ordinary success, to 
represent. He has assimilated the technical 
reports so thoroughly that the reader is not 
conscious of them in his pages, which are 
pleasant panoramas of mountains, markets, 
and men, living by preference a pre-Colum- 
bian life. Add to this the pictures by Diego 
Rivera which adorn the book, and we have 
one that all can read with both pleasure and 
profit. 
* * * 

The facsimile of a letter in French from 
Fontainebleau by King Alfonso to the 
Grand Duke Alexander of Russia heads the 
leading article in the Redbook Magazine 
for January, entitled J am a King, not a 
Conspirator, and is followed by a translation 
of a letter from the Marqués de Torres de 
Mendoza to the Grand Duke explaining why 
the King, who had steadily refused to be 
interviewed, has talked so freely to Alexan- 
der: 

“The reason is simple. Today they [the 
reporters] come out and talk to him; to- 
morrow they will go to Madrid and talk to 
the Republican Government. I imagine 
they must act like that, thinking of the in- 
terests of their newspapers, but naturally it 
does not help to create an atmosphere of 
confidence between them and His Majesty. 
Furthermore, everybody in this world has a 
right to engage the services of a lawyer, 
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who would go on their behalf before the 
court and would defend them against calum- 
nies and libels. His Majesty naturally can- 
not recur to such a way of action; in con- 
sequence only a man in whom he believes 
implicitly could act as his attorney before 
the public opinion of America. His Ma- 
jesty believes that you, Your Highness, are 
such a man, because if nothing else, your 
own tragedy gives you an idea of how His 
Majesty feels today.” 

On the whole, the Grand Duke reports 
his interview with the King just as, for ex- 
ample, Isaac Marcosson might for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post or Otheman Stevens 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, knowing 
how thoroughly Republican we are in real- 
ity and hence how impressed by royalty. 

The article is an interesting one, and may 
indeed give pause to public opinion in 
America. It is especially noteworthy as a 
picture of the people of the United States, 
for whom the experienced and cynical edi- 
tor of the Redbook confidently dishes up the 
King precisely as he might Al Capone. In 
fact, he follows up his first installment [for 
it is to be continued] with “Murder at 
Monte Carlo” and “Eddie Cantor for Presi- 
dent.” In such violent company is Don Al- 
fonso introduced to “the public opinion of 
America.” He was probably misinformed 
about the hierarchy of periodical literature 
in this country (though not about the hier- 
archy of editors’ bank checks), and unques- 
tionably does not know in what grotesque 
pages he has been exploited. It is not the 
King that appears to disadvantage in them, 
but the American people, who have not a 
single newspaper in which to read from time 
to time bits of consecutive and reliable 
news from foreign parts. 

* 

El Camino Real y Nuestra Seiora la Rei- 
na de los Angeles is a “Fiesta souvenir of 
Los Angeles, California,” published by Mi- 
sion de Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de los 
Angeles, 535 North Main Street, Los An- 
geles, in celebration of the sesquicentennial 
of the city. The proceeds of its sale will be 
used for preserving this Mission’s church 
building on the Plaza; and other contribu- 
tions are solicited by the devoted Rev. Vic- 
tor Marin. This pamphlet is profusely il- 
lustrated by Roura Oxandeberro and Father 
Marin himself; its forty-four pages are 
about nine by twelve inches in size and 
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bear sketches of the Missions, with a brief 
account of the founding and fortunes of 
each. Every other leaf is given to the Los 
Angeles Mission and other Los Angeles 
buildings, such as the Avila residence, Do- 
minguez ranch house, and City Hall. Asa 
gift book for friends in the East, in Los An- 
geles for that matter, it should be appro- 
priate; and certainly every Angelefio who 
wishes the oldest landmarks preserved will 
be glad to contribute his mite. 
x * 

Nowadays one reads more frequently than 
formerly in certain Spanish periodicals 
words and phrases of a type suitable only 
to garbage collectors and scavengers, printed 
with gusto by a kind of self-styled modernist 
with the intention of—but how should I 
know what his intention is? Those more or 
less obscene phrases have appeared in type 
in every age, but the uncommon profusion 
of them now calls for some explanation, 
which may be that given me in a letter by 
a friend of mine, as follows: 

“Los que vivimos en paises de rancio 
abolengo republicano nos damos perfecta 
cuenta de que tal abundancia de palabras, 
que antajfio se clasificaban como malsonantes 
© como ordinarias, constituye tan sdlo una 
ostentaci6n, un alarde de independencia, una 
puerilidad espiritual, semejante a la que in- 
duce a los chicos a blasfemar y a pronunciar 
palabras de esa indole para presumir de 
hombrecitos ante si mismos. Mas adelante, 
cuando Espafia se vaya acostumbrando a ser 
republicana se ira afirmando la total falta 
de correlaci6n entre la independencia ideo- 
logica y el buen o mal gusto.” 

* * 

—Si hay seis moscas en la mesa y mato 
una j;cuantas quedan? 

—Una. 

In the accompanying picture is a fiercely 
interrogative schoolma’am, a smarty girl 
with raised hand, and the poor kid, scared 
stiff, between them. From this and the like 
one gathers that Pittaro and Green’s Mod- 
ern Spanish Grammar (Heath 1931) is 
meant to combine business with pleasure, 
and that Williams’ and Brady’s jolly illus- 
trations have the accent on the pleasure. 
There is also an element of adventure in 
the book; one cannot be sure what is com- 
ing. One lesson may be informative and the 
next dramatic with a little crisp dialogue to 
be acted in class. The jokes are good, and 
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the general boy and girl psychology very 
good. There is a determined effort to keep 
the book engaging while surreptitiously pro- 
ceeding in an orderly manner with instruc- 
tion in the usual things: listening, speaking, 
reading, and the elements of grammar. 
Reading is the chief aim, and frequent re- 
currence seems to be the method, supple- 
mented by the amusing extras above sam- 
pled. The present authors defend their “cul- 
tural material” by saying it “will stand the 
beginner in good stead even if the study of 
Spanish is not pursued beyond the average 
two-year course,” because it deals “not only 
with the student’s daily environment—so 
useful for the early study of the language— 
but in still larger measure with the history 
and civilization of Spain and Spanish 
America.” They present this material in an 
interesting way. 
* * * 


The death last September of Courtenay 
De Kalb is a loss to Hispanic studies no 
less than to his profession of engineering, 
and most of all to the friends for whom his 
fine and high character had been like an 
anchor to windward. His very unusual cul- 
ture ranged from eminence as a geologist 
and metallurgist to wide learning in the 
European literatures, in the fine arts, and in 
the finest of all arts, that of intelligent and 
stimulating friendship; in the purest sense 
of the word, he was a gentleman. Courte- 
nay De Kalb was for some years a professor 
of mining and metallurgy, but most of his 
life was spent as a consulting engineer, edi- 
tor of the Mining and Scientific Press, 
author of several books on scientific sub- 
jects, and trade commissioner in Latin 
America and Spain for the Department of 
Commerce. In those countries he was wide- 
ly known both personally and professionally, 
and was an honorary member of learned so- 
cieties in certain of them as well as in the 
United States. But poor health had for 
some time withdrawn him from profession- 
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al life to such pursuits as invalidism allowed. 
Among these was a deep interest in Spanish 
letters, and two of his last contributions to 
this study were an article on Unamuno and 
Recent Events in the Commonweal for Sep- 
tember 9, and in Hispania last March The 
Spiritual Law of Gravitation, a commentary 
on Ortega y Gasset’s analysis of minority 
rule in Espaia Invertebrada. At the time 
of his last illness he was at work on a bio- 
graphy of Charles III. 

Mr. De Kalb was a thorough Hispanist; 
very few have as deep an understanding of 
Spanish and Hispanic-American affairs as 
his was. He was publishing articles about 
them forty years ago and more: to Harp- 
er's, the Nation, the Geographic, the New 
York Times, and to many other publications 
in this country he frequently contributed, as 
well as, in Spanish, to various periodicals in 
Spain and America. These studies were of 
wide range—politics and literature, mining 
and metallurgy. Mr. De Kalb was the first 
to call attention in this country to the works 
of many Spanish writers. I recall Felix 
Urabayen as one of them in the mother 
country, but there were many Mexicans and 
South Americans who were first heard of 
here through his published appreciations. 
He was probably better understood and ad- 
mired, as a man of high culture, among 
Latin peoples than at home, although here 
he had hosts of friends. It is not known to 
many that Mr. De Kalb, on his mother’s 
side, had Spanish blood. His mother was 
a Bosarte of the same family as the illus- 
trious Isidoro Bosarte, author of Viage ar- 
tistico a varios pueblos de Espaiia (Madrid 
1804) and Las bellas artes entre los anti- 
guos (1790). 

Mrs. De Kalb (Frances Douglas) is well 
known to readers of the Forum and to all 
other lovers of Spanish letters for her ex- 
quisite translations and her critical reviews. 
She continues to live in Tucson, where she 
and Mr. De Kalb had resided for many 
years. 
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Jean de la Bréte Rediscovered 


LMOST the third of a century has elapsed 
A since the beautiful and justiy ceicbrated novel 

of Jean de la Brete, Mon Oncile et Mon Curé, 
was sponsored in a school edition tor English 
speaking students by D. C. Heath & Co. The pres- 
ent charming and highly exciting story, Aimer 
VUuana diene, by the same author is again pub- 
lisued by Heath. The task of editing and com- 
menoug Was enirusted to Dr. C. F. Zeek, who has 
dene iis work with great care and thorough 
sciciarliness, 

It 1s ‘ntcresting to note that in spite of more 
than ic .y years of wide popularity (Mon Oncle et 
Mou Curé first appeared in France in 1889), the 
cbiaitau-e facts concerning the life and personality 
oi j,can de Ja Brete are still extremely meagre. 
in tne Heath edition of Mon Oncle et Mon Curé, 
pubiussed in 1901, we find the following brief ex- 
planaton: “Notoriety of any kind being shunned 
by jean ce la B ete, the full identity of the popular 


auccr «os persistently withheld from the 
reading public.” 
Proies.cr Zeck, however, has been more success- 


iu in lb. ag the veil of mystery behind which Jean 
de ja Be. © bad concealed herself, and those of us 
woo iad. -n wondering about her for many years 


may now ive a part, at least, of our curiosity 
satisiicd. We learn that she is now well along in 
years, having passed the three score and ten mark, 
that her real name is Alice Charbonnel, and that 
she has lived most of her life in the provinces, 
particularly near the old town of Saumur, where 
she was born. Dr. Zeek was further successful in 
obtaining a most gracious letter from the lady her- 
self in which she expresses her undisguised pleas- 
ure that her little book is to be introduced beyond 
the seas. 

Professor Zeek has not only chosen wisely as to 
author and title, but he has also labored fruitfully. 
In its present form, Aimer Quand Méme has been 
discreetly cut to one-third of its original length, 
thus avoiding any possibility of ennui on the part 
of the foreign reader. Though certain academic 
critics question the value of detective stories for 
school purposes, we feel that the present instance 
is an exception. In the first place, as a story itself 
it is extremely well written and so gripping in in- 
terest that one can hardly put it down before 
reaching the last page. The language is that of 
everyday life, the characterizations are well done, 
there is an excellent picture of generous, loyal and 
self-sacrificing French women of the middle class 
(unfortunately, too little known in foreign lands), 
also a veritable Balzacian exposé of the crafty 
cunning and avarice sometimes found in the lower 
classes. In addition, there is an interesting study 
of the courts of justice and the process of inex- 
orable law in France, all of which is pervaded by 
the author’s refreshing idealism and a firm belief 
in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong. 


CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


The plot, of course, is considerably time-worn, 
but is still of universal appeal, except to the ultra- 
sophisticated, noble love which refuses to doubt in 
spite of many obstacles; heroic sacrifice; wronged 
innocence which seems to seal its own doom by 
sticking to the truth; cruel, blind justice which 
must not yield to pity, and the final vindication 
brought about by exceeding cleverness and untiring 
patience. What a sigh of relief when the real 
villain is unmasked! Oh! pedagogues, may it not 
be that such a lively story from time to time is as 
good for the souls of our students as some of the 
duller, heavier material upon which we constantly 
feed them? 

The notes of this compact little volume are brief 
but to the point, with excellent syntactical sugges- 
tions scattered here and there. The vocabulary is 
entirely adequate and the exercises are well ar- 
ranged, though slightly lacking in variety. There is 
a further interesting questionnaire for those who 
may be stirred by amateur detective speculation. 
The book is accompanied by the following illus- 
trations: a photograph of Jean de la Bréte, a fac- 
simile of her letter to Professor Zeek, a plan of 
that part of Paris in which the main events of the 
story transpire, the Luxembourg Garden, the room 
where the murder was committed, the church of 
Notre Dame des Blancs Manteaux, two views of 
the Palace of Justice, and the Sainte Chapelle. 
The proof reading has been most accurate. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


Practical Idealism 
To the Editor: 


Not long ago, the Premier of Turkey visited 
Athens and there he and Premier Venizelos affixed 
their respective signatures to the famous Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship between two countries, which 
for over 500 years had been waging continual wars 
with each other. 

It took much courage for M. Venizelos to advo- 
cate and carry out the new policy of peace and 
friendship. But with a clear vision and a courage 
which was inspired by true patriotism, he carried 
the Greek nation with him to the realization of a 
great ideal. 

The recent visit of Premier Laval, of France, to 
Berlin, would not, perhaps, have been possible had 
not Premier Venizelos solved for all time the 
Near Eastern tangle which was the direct cause of 
the world war. For, with friendship established 
between Greece and Turkey, no great power can 
dream of an empire in the Near East as was the 
case before 1914 with Germany’s watchword 
“Drang nach Osten.” 

As an American of Greek origin I am proud 
that Greece first has taken the bold step toward 
testing the practical efficacy of the new principles 
of a foreign policy which advocates peace and 
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understanding rather than war and misunderstand- 
ing, the brotherhood of man, rather than the bar- 
baric theory of “Other nation’s loss is our gain.” 

I hope that this great country will take the 
initiative in world reconstruction through the new 
policies so boldly and ably carried out by our good 
friend, M. Venizelos. 


Greek School, Los Angeles. 


A. ITHomITIS 


Providing Interesting Supplementary Activities 
in French 


As a means of making foreign language work 
one of the most effective agencies in vocational or 
avocational training, supplementary activities are 
indispensable. Even though the budget of class 
time for the individual, the confines of the class 
room, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, cannot afford the student contacts for the 
broader activities of life. 

Of all foreign languages French is conceded to 
be the most important. It is the language of cul- 
ture and art the world over. French is essential 
in the diplomatic service as it is the official and 
political language over nearly one-half the world. 
The progress of scientific research, the extensive 
operations at home and abroad of our moving pic- 
ture, oil and manufacturing industries and their 
related departments, have increased the demand 
directly and indirectly for executives and assist- 
ants who speak, read and write French correctly 
True, comparatively few of the really important 
posts are held by Americans, even in America, be- 
cause America is limited in its demand and sup- 
ply of capable linguists, men and women trained 
to think, speak and act with initiative in a foreign 
language. 

The nations of Europe and Asia have long recog- 
nized the importance of a thorough knowledge in 
at least one language other than their own. Every 
year foreign students are registered in our schools 
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and universities, because they realize the import- 
ance of knowing a people in order to really know 
its language. 

It is not possible for all our students to go to 
France, nor is it necessary, in order to obtain a 
true French atmosphere, association, exchange of 
ideas and viewpoints, or to form contacts with 
French people, at once interesting, entertaining and 
beneficial. 

There exists in Los Angeles today a school of 
higher education in French, and in connection a 
French Circle, or club, open to any student or 
teacher of French. It offers the nearest approach 
to the environment of Old France that can be had 
in this country. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Gontard, Agrégé 
of the Paris University, the personnel of the 
School and Club plan to build in the near future, 
“Un Coin de France,” to increase and promote a 
more comprehensive understanding of the language 
and the people of France. 

The Institut France-Amérique and le Cercle de 
l'Institut, are in reality the gateway to France. 
They provide an unequalled opportunity for the 
American student, teacher or artist. Monthly pro- 
grams consist of illustrated lectures, puppet shows, 
music and a reception. In addition, every Wednes- 
day afternoon from two to four o’clock finds a 
group of people enjoying discussions, games and 
tea. English is forbidden and the offender fined 
each offence. 

The interchange of ideas, the acquisition of 
colloquial French through association, and a 
knowledge of French history, literature, art and 
philosophy gained in the monthly lectures, are 
among the major advantages of le Cercle, to which 
all students of French are invited. Membership 
fee is nominal, as the Institut is partially sup- 
ported by the French Government. 

Innis SCHERER 
L’ Institut France-Amérique, 
Los Angeles. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Association Activities 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE MEETING 


The Annual Institute Meeting was held at Los 
Angeles on Thursday, December 17th. The pro- 
gram follows: 

MornIinG SESSION 


9:30 A. M. General emg 

Room 169, Polytechnic High School. Miss Ol- 
wen Thomas (South Pasadena High School), 
President, Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, presiding. 

Group Singing in Spanish, German and French, 
in charge of Mr. F. G. Heslet, Dr. F. H. 
Reinsch and Miss D. M. Johns, Accompanist, 
John W. Painter. 

Piano: “St. Francis Walking on the Waves” 
(Liszt), rendered by Jean Steffen. 

Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 


Address: “Delayed Composition,” Professor 
Otto F. Bond, University of Chicago. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10:30 A. M. French Section 
Room 346, (Science Bldg.) Polytechnic High 
School. Mrs. Bertha Goodwin, Hollywood 
High School, Section Chairman, presiding. 
Discours: “Regards sur le monde actuel de Paul 
Valéry,” Professor Réné Bellé, University of 
Southern California. 
10:30 A. M. German Section 
Room 301 (Main Bldg.) Polytechnic. High 
School. Professor F. H. Reinsch, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Section Chair- 
man, presiding. 
Folksongs. 
Address: “The Beginnings of German Instruc- 
tion in the United States,” Mr. Emil Toews, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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10:30 A. M. Spanish Section 

Room 159, Polytechnic High School. Mr. Henry 

Nordahl, Roosevelt High School, Section 
Chairman, presiding. 

“Songs and Dances of Old California,” presented 
by Students of Beverly Hills High School, 
under direction of Mrs. Bee Grabske. 

Discurso: “Sud-América Nueva”, Sr. Don En- 
rique Niese, Consul de la Argentina, Los An- 
geles, California. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
12:15 Luncheon 

Refectory, Polytechnic High School (South 

Flower Street). 
1:30 Afternoon Session 

Room 159, Polytechnic High School. Miss Ol- 
wen Thomas, presiding. 

Address: “Analytical Approach to Aural and 

Written Composition,” Professor Otto F. Bond, 
University of Chicago. 

The Modern Language Division of the Los An- 
geles City Schools earlier in the week featured the 
following programs: 

Monday, December 14th— 

Demonstration: “The Practice of Phonetic 
Drill,” by Miss Nancy Barker, University of 
Southern California. 

Address: “The Individual Student In Language 
Learning,” by Professor Otto F. Bond, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Tuesday, 15th— 
Address: “Silent Reading,” by Professor Otto 
F. Bond. 
Wednesday, 16th. 
Address: “Trial and Error Technique” in Lan- 
guage Teaching,” by Professor Otto F. Bond. 


The Modern Language Association 
Meeting 


To attend a meeting of the Southern California 
Modern Language Association always give one a 
fresh inspiration, real ejoymnent in the entertain- 
ment features of the program and often a new 
idea or plan to try out in one’s classes. Sometimes, 
however, upon contemplating the very considerable 
array of trained intelligences which, without undue 
boasting, we know to be marshalled under one roof 
for these profitable gatherings, we wish that some 
sort of clearing-house method could be devised 
whereby more of the individual abilities and proven 
techniques of our common tasks might be inter- 
changed and passed around for general use to be 
common property dedicated to the service of rais- 
ing the general level of efficiency. 

; In our last meeting (Long Beach), we all en- 
joyed the rather witty pedagogical address of the 
principal speaker. He touched upon several prob- 
lems and presented quite a clear statement of the 
lack of proper articulation in the three stages of 
lower, intermediate, and higher instruction. One 
suggestion followed; that of more clearly fixing 
and determining the starting-point and goal of each 
grade of instruction. The difficulties were partly 
diagnosed, but the course of treatment, the how to 
improve conditions was reserved, we must suppose 
for a future address. If we could have had a care- 
fully worked-out plan of articulation presented 
which should specify quite dogmatically such and 
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such minima for this group achievement; (“the 
second stage begins here and arrives there,” and so 
on,)—then if we could all endeavor to carry out the 
plan, we might in a few months observe a better 
articulation in our linguistic scheme. The convinc- 
ing of any large teaching group to the extent of 
securing unanimous support of what may seem to 
ourselves and our friends the one best mode of 
procedure, is, however a very large order. It re- 
mains for some school system with the needed set- 
up to demonstrate the ideal for the rest fo us. 
Regarding the clearing-house of ideas suggested 
above, would it not be an excellent plan to have 
one hour of the day at our next meeting devoted 
to semester groups in the several languages? 
Those especially interested in teaching a certain 
grade would meet in a classroom designated on 
the program, appoint a chairman and spend the 
hour in exchange of ideas and demonstration of 
methods. Where several teachers come from the 
same school they could agree previously as to 
which group each would attend and later exchange 
ideas in their own school. Out of a day’s pro- 
gram, we owe it to ourselves to create such an 
opportunity for protably talking “shop.” H.C. T. 


Pacific Coast Federation of Modern 


Language Associations 
ABSTRACT OF MINUTES 

The meeting of the delegates of the Pacific 
Coast Federation of Modern Language Associa- 
tions was held at Berkeley, Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 27, 1931. Professor Schwartz (Stanford) 
called the meeting to order and announced that 
Secretary Shield (Los Angeles) was unavoidably 
absent. Dr. Schwartz was then elected acting 
chairman and Dr. Brooks (Arizona) secretary 
pro tem. 

The chairman then announced that no action 
had been taken on the subject of voting by proxy. 
It was moved, seconded and passed that the Fed- 
eration sanction voting by proxy. 

The chairman then read and explained various 
sections listed on the agenda of the National Fed- 
eration meeting at the University of Wisconsin on 
December 28th. No action was taken. 

The question of subscription to the Mopern 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL was discussed, but due to the 
absence of records no definite information was 
available. Dr. Brooks stated that Arizona had 
twenty-two subscriptions out of some _ ninety 
teachers in the state and that work on organization 
was going on actively and systematically. 

The chairman gave a résumé on his paper, to be 
presented at the coming National Federation meet- 
ing, on opportunities for modern language stu- 
dents outside the teaching profession. 

The present officers were re-elected: Professor 
W. A. Cooper as president, and Mr. George W. 
H. Shield as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Solomon (Berkeley) announced that work 
had started on a state wide survey and that the 
Modern Language Association of Central and 
Northern California had offered its services and 
co-operation. He predicted an interesting discus- 
sion for our next meeting. 

Adjournment followed. 
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The Medals of the A. A. T. S. 


We are now far enough along in the school term 
to begin thinking about awarding medals for excel- 
lence in Spanish. At our school we like to place 
the medals on display for several weeks, usually in 
the glass show-case where pins, emblems and pen- 
cils are shown in the student-body’s store. We also 
have a write-up in the school paper. With publicity 
of the right kind judiciously used, the awarding of 
these medals is found to stimulate to greater en- 
deavor. 

The distributor frequently receives letters of in- 
quiry concerning rules for medal competitions, se- 
lection of competitors, etc. In reply he states that 
although a committee was reported to be formulat- 
ing rules and advice upon the matter, as yet we are 
till free to choose our own methods. Our aim 
should be the selection of the one outstanding stu- 
dent in the 10A group or groups, and also the best 
student in 12A or whatever class is the highest 
grade taught in the school. In the competitive ex- 
amination which decides who is to be the medalist, 
only those students are eligible whose teachers 
certify them as ranking “A” in scholarship. 

The list of last year’s medalists, compiled by 
states was recently sent to the editor of Hispania. 
Southern California had more medal winners than 
the rest of the Pacific Coast, although Oregon was 
a close second. There were a few scattered widely 
over the Middle West from Kentucky to Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. New York City awarded twice as 
many as all the rest of the United States, but 
outside of the metropolis nobody in the East seems 
to know or care about this excellent means of pro- 
moting scholarship. Let’s make it a regular custom 
all over the West, wherever the Mopern LANGUAGE 
Forum is read, to awatd at least one medal each 
school term. Send one dollar for small size and 
one-fifty for the larger medal to the undersigned. 
Harry C. THeEosap, Regional Distributor, 1091 
West 30th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Junior College Conference 


The semi-annual conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges was held Saturday, October 
24, at Compton Junior College. After the general 
meeting, more than 50 foreign language instructors 
enjoyed a special program under the genial chair- 
manship of Mr. H. Wiebe of Glendale Junior Col- 


lege. 

Miss Rau, of Long Beach Junior College, chose 
as the subject of her talk, “Mexico in a Minor 
Key,” and in the short time at her disposal gave a 
charmingly sympathetic account of incidents and 
impressions experienced during her stay among our 
southern neighbors. Memories grave and gay, re- 
dolent of the past, haunting sadness,—Mexico in- 
deed in a minor key. 

The piéce de résistance of the program was the 
scholarly paper read by Professor William Dia- 
mond, of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, entitled “Selma Lagerl6f and her Message.” 
It was indeed a truly illuminating and sympathetic, 
fascinating study of the philosophy and writings of 
“Sweden’s most beloved and most outstanding 
literary personality,” one of the most eminent liv- 
ing authors, and the first woman to win the coveted 


January, 


Nobel Prize for Literature. After a short intro- 
duction Dr. Diamond gave a brief outline and 
criticism of each of her works from the “Story of 
Gésta Berling,” 1891, which made her famous, to 
the monumental and impressive trilogy, the “Ring 
of the Léwenskélds,” 1925-1929. We can mention 
but three more of her powerful books, “Jerusalem,” 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” and the 
“Emperor of Portugallia,” a great epic of father- 
hood. Characteristic of all her works are “a sim- 
ple, direct style, full of delicate feeling and rugged 
strength, a deep understanding of the Swedish 
peasant’s soul, a wholesome optimism. She does 
not aim to criticize life; she is content to express 
it. She does not aim to be the critic of the Swed- 
ish peasants; she is simply their voice. She de- 
scribes their hopes, desires, temptations, their le- 
gends and superstitions, their inarticulate struggles, 
their simple faith, The paper is to be published 
in subsequent issues of Monatshefte. 

Miss Talbot, of Pasadena Junior College, then 
took up briefly the subject of the teaching and 
value of Latin in Junior Colleges. 

The next speaker on the program was Mrs. 
Cejuda, of Santa Monica Junior College, who 
pleaded that more consideration be given by teach- 
ers of Spanish in their teaching to the Latin- 
American countries which are still somewhat neg- 
lected in favor of Spain and things Spanish. 

Altogether a full program, precluding, perhaps 
unfortunately, time for a wee bit of possible dis- 
cussion. A. B. F. 


Spanish for the Blind 
The National Institute for the Blind in England 
has requested and received permission to publish 
in Braille for the sole use and benefit of the blind 
the First SpanisH Course by E. C. Hills and 
J. D. M. Ford, published by D. C. Heath & 
Company. 


TEACHERS — 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates. Photo copies made from 
original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted book- 
let, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 


tion, with Laws of Certification of West- 
ern States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher 
needs it. Write today for enrollment 
card and information. 


OUR FIELD—ENTIRE WEST 


Branch Office: 

Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Rurrer, Ph.D., Mer. 

410 U. S. National Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


VOICES from PARIS 


may be heard any and every day in your 


classroom through the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE RECORDS 

h 

of 

° PROFESSOR J. J. FINDLAY 

é University of Manchester 

H An opportunity to listen and learn CORRECT PRONUNCIATION from 
the lips of children of France who were chosen to record because of their 

. purity of diction. 

‘ They Talk! They Sing!! They Live!!! 

x Listen to the lilt of their merry laughter, join in their songs, live with 
them as they portray delightful episodes in the life of the family Prevost; as 

4 they take a singing lesson, receive a letter from Uncle George from America, 

s- visit Paris, celebrate Bastille Day, with a richness of conversation that will 
enchant you. 

. Your students will learn the quicker after listening to children of their 
own age converse and sing. 

JUST OUT. The very latest in the teaching of French. 

id Six double-sided, 12 inch phonograph records. Only $2.00 each. 

sh The accompanying textbook, “NOS AMIS FRANCAIS,’ is a delight to 

id the eye, filled with illustrations by artists, as well as having all the material on 

id the records and grammatical information as well. 

& Set of records in handsome gold stamped album together with textbook, 


a sg will be sent to you on five day approval for the asking. Use coupon 
ow. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 


— — — COUPON 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York. 

tlemen: 


Please send me on five days’ trial one set of the Findlay French Language Records 
and the accompanying text “Nos Amis Francais.” I agree to handle these records care- 
fully, play them with new needles, and to return them in good condition within five days’ 
time after receipt, if for any reason I do not wish to keep them. If I decide to keep the 
records or the k I will send you $12.00 for the records and 75c for the book. 


Name. 
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Standardized Tests: 


READING TeEsT IN FRENCH, 
by Broom and Brown. Forms A 
and B. Price $2.00 per hundred. 
Specimen set, 15c. 

READING TEsT IN SPANISH, 
by Contreras, Broom, and Kaul- 
fers. Forms A and B. Price $2.00 
per hundred. Specimen set, 10c. 


WORKBOOKS 


We have pupil workbooks in English, 
French, German, Latin, and Spanish, 
containing exercises, tests, and practice 
materials in these languages. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


Southern California School 


SPANISH 
The Other Language of the 


American Continent — coming 
closer all the time 


Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, etc., our 
once distant neighbors, are now 
reached by planes in seven to nine 
days, instead of the seventeen to 
twenty-one days by steamers. 

Do your pupils realize the import- 
ance of this new proximity and the 
value of knowing Spanish? 

Learn this language through La 
PRENSA. 

Have your pupils subscribe 
throughout the year. 

Vast cable service from every 


_ country in South America and Spain. 


LA PRENSA 
245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 


3 mos, $3.00 6 mos, $5.00 12 mos. $9,00 
Write for “less than daily’’ subscription rates 


Book Depository, Ltd. 
1025 N. Highland Ave. 
Los Angeles 


A UNIT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


for the first year of French 


for beginning Spanish 


JUNIOR FRENCH FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH 
MES PREMIERES LECTURES (Imbert and Pitot) 
LECTURAS FACILES 
By Louis J. A. Mercier 


(Wilkins and Luria) 

In these two books for high school Pro- FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH presents a 
fessor Mercier has fully realized the possi- teachable, progressive program for the first 
bilities of his Oral-Self-Expression Method. year of Spanish in high school and for the 
By using these books your students can de- first semester of study in college. Lecturas 
velop balanced power in speech, reading, FAcILEs, in a new edition, provides early 
and accurate understanding. The cultural reading rich in interesting stories and in in- 
content is high. formational and cultural value. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHOOSE BOOKS 


WHY has the new 


CHICAGO 
SPANISH SERIES 


Edited by OTTO F, BOND and CARLOS CASTILLO 


met with such outstanding success? 


BECAUSE— 
—the reading approach, which characterizes this series, is 
being recognized more widely each year as the most scien- 
tific introduction to the study of a foreign language, and 


the most efficient for teaching writing and speech, as 
well as training for reading. 


—the new CHICAGO SPANISH SERIES was tried out, in 
preprint form, in the high schools of Los Angeles for a 
year before publication. 

—more than 400 teachers helped to prepare the series by 
giving their constructive criticism of current methods 
and suggestions for improvement. 


for students without previous instruction in Spanish 


BEGINNING SPANISH PRIMERAS LECTURAS 
By COLLEY F. SPARKMAN ESPANOLAS 
and CARLOS CASTILLO By CARLOS CASTILLO 
Four assignments in phonetics pre- and COLLEY F, SPARKMAN 


cede grammar. Grammatical prin- 


Each of the eighteen lessons uses 
ciples are presented inductively 


the basic vocabulary of the cor- 


through the use of a bi-lingual responding lesson in Beginning 

reading content. The Workbook Spanish and reviews the preceding 

features recognition or interpreta- ones. Exereises follow each chap- 

tive type exercises. $1.35 ter. 90 cents 
Write for inspection copies 


PICTURE MAP OF SPAIN 
Size 27 x 3l inches. Printed in six colors. 


Spanish history, legend and literature are pic- 
torially recorded. A simplified form of the ma 
is used as end-sheets in the Chicago Spanish 


$2.50 
THE 


| UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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TEXTS 


DARIO—POETIC PROSE SELECTIONS 
“Notes and vocabulary by S._ L. Millard Rosenberg and» 


“Maria Lépez de Lowther, University of California. The 
‘twenty-six best poems*of the author, together with auto- 
biographical articles, travel sketches, critical estimates, and 
short stories from his pen. ‘ 


ESPINA—MUJERES DEL QUIJOTE 


Notes and vocabulary by Withelmina M. Becker. Eleven 
charming essays on the women characters of. Don Quijote 
by one of the best writers of modern Spain. ‘ 


PALACIO VALDES—LA NOVELA 
DE UN NOVELISTA 


Notes, exercises, and vocabulary by H. Alpern, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City, and J. Martel, Col-. 


lege of the City of New York. An intimate account of the 


first seventeen years of this eminént writer's life. Written: 
_in clear and vigorous style, it presents a delighttul picture 
of a typical Spanish boy. . 


ay 


Titles in this Series 


Binavente—T res batalla det Marne; 
Martinez Sierra—Cancion de cuna; Jiménez—Platero y yo; Linares 
Rivas—E/ Abolengo; Hill and Buceta—d ntologia de. cuentos espafoles; 
‘Azorin—Las confesiones de un pequetio filésofo; “~Wilkins—A ntologia 
‘de cuentos americanos; Marquina—En Flandes«se ha puesto -el sol; 
» Martinez Sierra—Sol de la tarde; Quinteros—La’® flor de la vida; Baroja 

—Zalacain el aventurero; Camba—La rana viajera; Pérez Lugin and 
Linares Rivas—La casa. de la Troya. 


SAN,FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHIGACO ATLANTA® 
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